PITHIATISM, OTHERWISE CALLED 
HYSTERIA 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON A NOTABLE FACTOR IN MYSTICAL 
EXPERIENCE! 


PRONOUNCEMENT of the Sacred Congregation of 
Ae Holy Office has recently been made public in the 

Acta Apostolicae Sedis' which, for all interested in 
the phenomena of mysticism, must claim attention as a 
decision of considerable significance. True, its wording is 
negative in form. It merely states that this supreme eccle- 
siastical tribunal, “after due investigation,” declares that 
the happenings (facta) associated with the name of the 
devout Capuchin, Padre Pio Pietralcina of San Giovanni 
Rotondo, near Foggia, have not been proved to be super- 
natural in origin (mon constare de eorundem factorum super- 
naturalitate), and the Faithful are accordingly exhorted to 
maintain such an attitude as is in accordance with this “ de- 
claration.” An utterance of this kind, it will be seen, re- 
flects no sort of censure upon Padre Pio, and requires no 
one to modify any conviction he may have formed of that 
mystic’s personal holiness. On the other hand, it does 
amount to something more than a precaution taken to safe- 
guard the good Father from the indiscreet attentions of his 
ardent clients. If the Roman authorities had only meant to 
protect him from importunities, they could have accom- 
plished their purpose by simpler means. They have thought 
it worth while to hold a formal investigation, and the con- 
clusion of that inquiry has been that the evidence so far 
available does not prove that the stigmata, the works of 
healing and the alleged bilocations, of which we all have 
heard, can be safely considered miraculous. 

Now, of the bilocations and the cures I do not propose to 
say anything here. From the nature of the case the charac- 
ter of such occurrences can be judged only when we are 
in the presence of very full and exact evidence. But the 
stigmata are a somewhat different matter. There can be 
no doubt that Padre Pio bears, and has borne for some years 

* For July 5th, 1923, p. 356. 
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(since September, 1918), in hands, feet and side, marks 
corresponding to the wounds of our Lord’s sacred Passion. 
Not only have I conversed with several visitors to San Gio- 
vanni Rotondo, who have seen these marks, at any rate those 
in the hands, at different times and under different condi- 
tions, but I have also before me a copy of the medical 
reports made by two distinguished Roman doctors, who 
travelled to Foggia at the invitation of the Capuchin 
Superiors expressly to investigate the phenomena. One of 
these, by Professor A. Bignami, an agnostic pathologist of 
the Roman University, is dated July 26, 1919. Although 
some difficulty was caused by the fact that Padre Pio at that 
date had been using iodine as an astringent to check the 
bleeding, and that the marks in consequence might have been 
judged by a careless observer to be merely the stain of the 
iodine, Professor Bignami attests the existence of super- 
ficial scars upon the hands and feet and the form of a cross 
upon the left breast. He finds that these points are marked 
by extreme sensitiveness (hyperzsthesia), and does not con- 
sider them to have been artificially produced. The lesions 
are described by him as due to a necrosis of the epidermis of 
neurotic origin, and their symmetrical arrangement he con- 
siders to be probably attributable to unconscious suggestion. 
In his view there is nothing in the case which cannot be fully. 
accounted for by natural causes. 

Though Professor Bignami learnt from the Father him- 
self that there had been a slight discharge of blood from 
the wounds at an earlier time, nothing of the sort was per- 
ceptible at the date of his visit in July, 1919. Dr. George 
Festa, a distinguished Catholic physician of Rome, who 
travelled to Foggia four or five months later, was in this 
respect more fortunate. Drops of blood were trickling 
from the cross-shaped scar on the breast (to call it a wound 
might suggest a false idea of a rift in the flesh with open 
lips) and there were also a few drops oozing from the scab 
on one of the hands. In other respects the descriptions 
given by the two dectors of the appearances observed are 
concordant enough. There were no deep fissures penetrat- 
ing the extremities, no copious and periodical hemorrhages. 
As compared with the wounds of Domenica Lazzari, St. 

* I am indebted for these to the great kindness of the Most Rev. A. J. 


Kenealy, O.S.F.C., Archbishop of Simla, who himself had visited Padre Pio 
and had been given every facility to examine these manifestations. 
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Veronica Ginliani and several other famous stigmatisées, the 
phenomena in Padre Pio’s case are not in any way remark- 
able; but the stigmata are there. Moreover, this particu- 
lar manifestation in subjects of the male sex is extremely, 
rare.t. In writing on this subject four years ago I stated 
that I knew of no quite satisfactory example since the days 
of St. Francis of Assisi. Fuller investigation has only con- 
firmed this view, and, if on no other ground than its excep- 
tional character, the case of the Capuchin ascetic of Foggia 
is always likely to claim from students an unwonted share of 
attention. But to say that a phenomenon is rare, or even 
exceedingly rare, is by no means the same thing as to show 
that it is miraculous. The Congregation of the Holy Office 
must certainly have had before them the reports of Drs. 
Bignami and Festa, and probably an immense amount of 
other evidence, proving the reality of those lesions which, 
when Padre Pio celebrates Mass, every one near him can dis- 
cern in his hands, and the presence of which in his feet is 
attested by his laboured and painful gait. None the less, 
the sacred tribunal has decided that these marks are not 
necessarily supernatural in their origin, a pronouncement 
which must give pause to many over-enthusiastic believers 
in the marvellous who nourish their piety upon the disquisi- 
tions of the late Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre * or Padre Germano, 
C.P. 

But if the formation of these wounds is not a miraculous 
effect to what natural cause can they be traced? You surely 
will not suggest, some of my readers may exclaim, that such 
phenomena are of hysterical origin. In the case of Padre 
Pio, not only Dr. George Festa, but even Professor Bignami, 
attests that, apart from the hyperesthesia in the region of 
the lesions themselves, there are no hysterical symptoms. 
Padre Pio is always exceptionally calm and composed. There 
is no bad family history. He himself, with a candid simplicity 
which evidently made a profound impression upon the 
rationalist Professor, declared that he had never suffered 
from any nervous malady. He has never been subject to 
fainting fits or convulsions or tremors. He sleeps well and 
is not troubled with dreams. Similarly, the author of the 


* It will be remembered that hysteria itself, as its etymology suggests, was 
long supposed to be an exclusively feminine disease. 

* Imbert Gourbeyre, La Stigmatization (Paris, 1894), especially Vol. I¥., 
PP- 433-561. 
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Lije of Gemma Galgani is at pains to show through many 
pages that none of the symptoms usually associated with 
hysteria were present in her case.1_ I am not in a position to 
challenge these statements, and indeed there is no strict need 
to challenge them. What is realized by comparatively few 
persons outside the medical profession is the fact that a new, 
and, as it seems, a much more exact conception of the 
neurosis, still commonly called hysteria, has come to prevail 
within the last twenty years, and that these views have been 
immensely developed and corroborated by the experiences 
of the War. The associations of the word hysteria, as it is 
commonly understood by the public at large, are so mislead- 
ing and so disparaging to the patient that many neurologists 
have urged that a new name should be found for it. “Sug- 
gestion Neurosis” being inconveniently cumbersome, the 
term “Pithiatism” (#.e., a state curable by persuasion), 
which is used by Babinski, and is introduced by him into 
the title of one of his books, seems likely in time to win 
acceptance. No doubt it cannot be maintained that even 
now all the great authorities are agreed as to the essential 
nature of hysteria. Pierre Janet is inclined to lay special 
stress upon “the retraction of the field of consciousness ” 
and its accompanying amnesias. Freud, besides his insist- 
ence on conversion and symbolism, emphasizes the repression, 
“the driving back ” into the sub-consciousness, of ideas that 
are painful. In Babinski’s view the outstanding feature of 
hysteria is that it is a disorder which can be cured by simple 
“persuasion,” 7.e., by counter-suggestion; while Dr. Bern- 
heim of Nancy, whose early contributions to the discussion 
were printed in 1884, declares that the word “hysterical ” 
ought to be strictly confined to the fits (crises) of this nature, 
seeing that these same fits have no necessary connection with 
that unbalanced and emotional type of character with which 
the name is associated in the popular mind. On the other 
hand, practically all neurologists are now unanimous in 
affirming the great truth that “ hysteria is before everything 
else a mental disease consisting chiefly in an exaggeration of 
suggestibility.”* Science is indebted to Liébault and Char- 
cot for the demonstration of this principle, though Charcot’s 


* Padre Germano, The Life of Gemma Galgani, Eng. trans., London, 
Sands, 1914. Pp. 383—388, etc. I find it rather hard to reconcile these 
statements with the early medical history of the case as set forth in the last 
Italian edition. 

* Pierre Janet, The Major Symptoms of Hysteria, Introduction to the 1920 
edition, p. xiii. 
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shibboleths of diagnosis (his “stigmata") are now given 
up, precisely because his hysterical patients were more sug- 
gestible than he himself realized.t_ Further, there is at pre- 
sent an almost equally general agreement in the view that 
this suggestibility, manifesting itself on occasion through 
such disorders as aphasia, nervous anzsthesias, palsies, in- 
hibitions of hearing and vision, etc., frequently occur in sub- 
jects who are in no way unbalanced and have never had a 
fit of hysterics in their lives. Though we need not neces- 
sarily identify ourselves with the precise standpoint of Dr. 
Bernheim, we can only pay tribute to his wide practical 
experience during some forty years in dealing with every 
form of psychoneurosis. We cannot, therefore, fail to be 
impressed when we find him in 1917 writing as follows: 


The immense majority of hysterical women, as the term is 
popularly understood, have no fits. They may, of course, occa- 
sionally have them, as others do, but there is no greater propor- 
tion of such fits among subjects who are silly and unbalanced 
than there is amongst ordinary folk. On the other hand the 
women who do suffer from hysterics (crises de nerjs) are not 
as a rule of this type. Many are thoughtful people with well- 
ordered minds; many are warm-hearted, full of feeling and 
inspired by the highest moral ideals, neither untruthful, nor 
addicted to simulation (simulatrices), nor erotic. Beyond ques- 
tion, they are impressionable and are affected by emotional 
stimuli which are specifically hysteriogenetic. But outside of 
their fits I have never found it possible to identify them with 
any special type of character. In all ordinary relations they 
may have the same temperament, the same virtues, the same 
vices as other people.? 


Similarly, an English neurologist, Dr. A. F. Hurst, in his 
Croonian Lectures, tells us: 


It is so common to regard certain mental qualities as hysteri- 
cal, and to apply the term hysterical to a certain type of in- 
dividual, that it requires considerable courage to reject 
altogether the doctrine of a specific psychical disorder to which 
the name hysteria can be given. . . . For several years \I 
accepted the definition of hysteria as an abnormal mental con- 
dition in which the individual is unduly prone to develop symp- 
toms as a result of suggestion. But the experience of the war 

* It has been conclusively proved that the retraction of the visual field and 
the various anzsthesias, etc., which Charcot considered so characteristic of 
hysteria were often only present in his subjects, because in his method of 


examination he had himself all unconsciously suggested them to the patient. 
® Bernheim, Aatomatisme ef Suggestion, Paris, 1917, Alcan, p. 126. 
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has taught us that, given a sufficiently powerful suggestion, there 
are probably no individuals who would not develop hysterical 
symptoms. . . . Many cases of gross hysterical symptoms 
occurred in soldiers who had no family or personal history of 
neuroses, and who were perfectly fit until the moment that one 
of the exceptionally powerful exciting causes, such as occur com- 
paratively rarely apart from war, suggested some hysterical 
symptom. After its disappearance as a result of psychotherapy, 
the man was once more perfectly fit, and his subsequent history 
showed that he remained no more liable than any of his com- 
panions to develop new symptoms. . . . Many cases of hysteria 
will be missed if it is only looked for in so-called hysterical 
persons. 


We must give up the idea, then, that hysterical dis- 
orders are only to be met with in subjects who are con- 
spicuously neurotic, unbalanced, untruthful, selfish and 
weak-minded, and it consequently follows that there is no 
necessary disparagement in the association of even exalted 
sanctity with pithiatism, that is to say, with the emergence 
of certain neuroses commonly classed as hysterical. The 
holiness of Padre Pio or of Gemma Galgani or of such 
famous mystics of an earlier age as Maria Agreda and Anne 
Catherine Emmerich may be real enough, and yet this fact is 
not inconsistent with a liability to the occurrence of suggestion 
neuroses, manifested at times by startling phenomena which 
very naturally have often been misinterpreted by their con- 
temporaries. Long before medical science in these matters 
had reached its present development the Church manifested 
a sound instinct in the regulation of her processes of Beatifi- 
cation and Canonization. No amount of evidence as to 
alleged marvels, the charismata or gratiae gratis datae as 
they were sometimes called, could be accepted in lieu of 
testimony to the virtuous conduct of those who were to be 
solemnly proposed for the veneration of the Faithful. Such 
phenomena as the stigmata, bilocation, a knowledge of dis- 
tant and future events, ecstasies, aerial raptures, and so on, 
were accepted and welcomed as part of the proofs sub- 
mitted, but they could not stand alone. They were only re- 
garded as confirmatory of the testimony of those who from 
personal knowledge bore witness to the heroic standard of 
virtue practised by the servant of God during his lifetime 
in all relations. 


* Hurst, Croonian Lectures on the Psychology of the Special Senses, London, 
1920, pp. 3—4. 
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Further, there is the more need of caution, because while, 
as in the case of Padre Pio, we often find strange physical 
and psychic phenomena apparently free from any associa- 
tion with hysterical extravagance, there are also other cases 
where similar phenomena are exhibited in the lives of pious 
ascetics whose medical history seems to be a chronicle of 
almost every hysterical symptom known to neurologists. In 
this connection it may be interesting to give some account 
of a rare and very curious biography which I have lately 
had an opportunity of perusing. It is not by any means 
the only case of the sort I have met with, but there are 
features in this story which specially recommend it as a con- 
venient illustration. 

Anna Maria Castreca was born at Fabriano in the Marches 
of Ancona on November 13, 1670. She became a Religious, 
embracing the somewhat austere rule of the Capuchin nouns, 
in their convent in that city, on May 13, 1697, being then 
26} years old. Eventually, after long ruling the Community 
as Abbess, la Madre Costante Maria, as she was called in 
religion, died there in her 66th year on January 22, 1736. 
Her Life, forming a substantial quarto volume of more than 
400 pages, was written shortly afterwards by Canon Angel- 
agostino Buti from the materials collected by her confessor 
and others, and was printed at Fabriano in 1745. Credulous 
and enthusiastic though the author undoubtedly was, he 
leaves, nevertheless, an impression of simple candour, and 
he was in a position to obtain full information about one who 
had never travelled more than a few miles away from the 
town in which both she and her biographer were born and 
died. At the age of three, Anna Maria was taught to read 
by an uncle of whom she was so frightened that the sound 
of his step made her turn pale and cold and throw herself 
into her mother’s arms. Her father and mother died when 
she was eight: hence she was sent to school at a Benedictine 
Convent where two of her aunts were nuns. Here her terrors 
were augmented, for one of these aunts inspired her with 
such awe that if this elderly relative met her in the corridor 
or looked at her when she was taking her supper in the refec- 
tory, the child dropped everything she had in her hands, 
whether it was a full basin of soup or a pile of books. But 
what (in accord with the theories of Janet at any rate), must 
be counted a much more unmistakable symptom of hysterical 
neurosis, is the strange amnesia which came upon Anna 
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Maria when she was eight years old. She was, it appears, 
particularly clever at reading aloud, so much so that the nuns 
employed her sometimes in reading to the community. One 
day, shortly after having experienced some kind of vision, 
she suddenly and completely lost the memory of everything 
she had learnt. Whether this amounted to a dissociation of 
personality it is hard to say, but the child had to begin to 
learn her a, b, c over again, and though she had been skilful 
at her needle, she found herself incapable of the simplest 
piece of sewing. A year later, with equal suddenness, the 
remembrance came back to her of all that she had previously 
forgotten.1 Hardly less significant were the perversities she 
exhibited in the matter of diet, both in her childhood and 
throughout her early life. Even before the loss of memory 
just referred to we hear of strange disorders which puzzled 
the doctors, in the course of which she often passed two or 
three days at a time without taking any sort of food.? Later 
on, when she was about 18, she was unable for a year to- 
gether to eat either meat or eggs. Her diet consisted of 
nothing but curds (ricotte) and figs. She drank no wine, 
but only water with sometimes a little vinegar in it. If 
she forced herself in obedience to her doctor to depart from 
this regimen, all that she took was at once returned.’ More- 
over, as the experience of similar cases at the present day 
would lead us to anticipate, there were many other vomit- 
ings, and occasionally hzematemeses, which last were com- 
plicated by the eructation of balls of hair, bits of string and 
scraps of paper. The excretory processes were also inter- 
fered with. We read of periods of six or eight days to- 
gether, when absolutely nothing passed. 

It was hardly to be expected that in a book which is 
ostensibly a spiritual biography written nearly two centuries 
ago we should find any accurate details about such matters 
as anzsthesias, or hemiplegias and paraplegias. But there 
is every reason to suppose that in the maladies which utterly 
baffled the skill of her numerous doctors these hysterical 
symptoms were often present. We read of a long illness, 


t Buti, Vita della Madre Costante Maria Castreca, p. 7. 

2 Ibid. p. 6. 

3 Ibid. pp. 15—16. 

4 Ibid. pp. 38, 66—67, 86, 132. 

s Jbid. pp. 133, 145. Ne’ primi quindici giorni fu fatto il conto, che 
appena fosse arrivata a dar fuori una libra d’orina; ed in altri sei appresso 
non se ne sgravd pur d’una stilla. 
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when she was about twenty, in which she was for a time 
“devoid of all external feeling,” 1 we also leatn that for 
months she was unable to stand upon her feet, but was after- 
wards able to go about on crutches, we are told how at this 
period she suffered from strange phobias and would never 
allow herself to be left alone for a moment unless the door 
was securely locked.? Most of these attacks, in which she 
was often believed to be at death's door and more than once 
received the Last Sacraments, were cured suddenly and, as 
she thought, miraculously. Anna Maria herself, and her 
pious advisers, were content to believe that all her disorders, 
physical and mental, were the direct work of the devil. “It 
would have touched a heart of stone,” says her biographer, 
“to see how she was often violently hurled from the chair 
on which she was sitting, sometimes dragged along the 
ground, sometimes so dazed and bewildered that she was 
led to run about the house, barefoot and only half-clothed, 
in order to throw herself out of window or do herself some 
other desperate mischief.”* At the same time there seems 
to be no evidence that Anna Maria had at this period mani- 
fested any unwonted signs of piety, except perhaps a ten- 
dency to have visions. It was one of these which brought 
to a head a latent desire she had for some time entertained 
of consecrating herself to God as a nun. She was, we are 
told, fond of pretty and quaint coiffures (or possibly hats), 
for which purpose “she often spent some hours before the 
mirror.” * One day, when she was thus engaged, she sud- 
denly saw in the glass, not her own countenance merely, but 
the face of our Saviour crowned with thorns and dripping 
with blood. Moreover, she thought He spoke to her and 
bade her hesitate no longer, but consecrate herself to Him 
in the habit of St. Francis. Owing to her infirmities and 
other complications, some years passed before she could carry 
her purpose into effect, but when she eventually became a 
novice, things from a medical point of view grew worse 
rather than better. On the very first morning her head was 
found all swollen and bruised—this, it is averred, being the 
work of the devil, who had beaten her. In choir the most 
extraordinary things happened. She would suddenly be 
thrown down flat on her face. As she stood singing the 

t Ibid. p. 18. 2 Ibid. p. 19. 3 Ibid. p. 41. 

4 “ Erasi Anna Maria affezzionata ancor’ essa alla vanita de’ bizzari 


abbigliamenti di testa; per cui ben nutrire spendea sovente pid ore allo 
specchio.” P. 24. 
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Office her breviary would fly out of her hands to the other 
end of the room.: In the presence of all the nuns she would 
fall down in a fit, marked with the most horrible spasms 
and contortions, her neck twisted awry and “ her leg bending 
the wrong way, so that sometimes the point of her foot 
touched the upper part of the abdomen.’”’? Whether this 
was the grande hystérie of Charcot with its four well-marked 
stages, the details given do not enable us to decide, but such 
phrases as “hearing her choke with indescribable misery ” 
would seem to point to the glodus, if it were not that her 
tongue was found “forced back into her throat.” But the 
full story of the excitements which disturbed the peace of 
the cloister on the coming of Suor Costante Maria would be 
endless. There were swellings and contusions, alternations 
of heat and cold, blisterings as if her limbs had been dipped 
in scalding water. She wanted to say Office properly, but 
for more than a month together her lips could only frame 
profanities and curses. When she tried to go to confession 
or to approach the altar for Communion, the way seemed to 
be strewn with red-hot ashes, the fire of which could only be 
quenched by a plentiful besprinkling with holy water.¢ All 
the same, she felt this fire so intensely, that long draughts 
of coo] water were afterwards needed to revive her. At other 
times the way to Communion was barred by a ruffian with a 
drawn sword, visible of course to her alone. 

But among all the incidents which filled the first seven 
years of her life as a nun, two are especially interesting 
in the light of modern investigations of the hysteria neurosis. 
Very naturally, in the case of such a novice, she was not ad- 
mitted to make her profession at the end of one year, and 
shortly afterwards a new infirmity manifested itself which 
lasted for some months. During this time “she ceased to 
be her natural self (restava juori di sé), and whatever was 
said or done she paid no heed to anything, but prattled away 
with a most charming grace of manner, seeming in look, in 
language and in all she did, to be just a little child of five 
years old.”"5 When we recall the amnesia which the novice 
had experienced twenty years earlier, during which she had 


t Ibid. p. 54. 
* Ibid. p. 55. I am unable to say whether this detail is correct. We must 
remember that the writer could not possibly himself have witnessed any of 
these attacks. He could only repeat the probably exaggerated description 
of those who had been present 45 years earlier. 
3 Ibid. p. 74. 4 Ibid. p. 56. 
5 Ibid. p. 66. 
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to learn the alphabet again, this looks very like a case of 
dissociation and a return to the secondary personality which 
had manifested itself at that time. 

The other set of incidents to which I refer point either 
to somnambulism or to a “fugue ”’ prematurely arrested. It 
seems certain that Suor Costante Maria was several times 
found wandering about the house during the night in a dazed 
state, though this was commonly attributed to diabolical 
malice, and was connected with weird happenings and acts 
of physical violence which cannot here be discussed. But 
on one occasion the Mistress of Novices met her in the 
middle of the night with the keys of the enclosure in her 
hand. She asked her where she was going, and Suor Cos- 
tante replied that Father Bosdari, the Extraordinary, was 
waiting for her in the parlour to take her home. Again, 
on another night, the novice, once more taking the keys, 
went of her own accord to the bedside of one of the nuns 
and told her the same story. The nun thus awakened was 
terribly shocked and spoke so strongly that Suor Costante 
was completely roused and retired in confusion. At yet 
another time it is stated that she had actually hunted out her 
secular clothes and was in the act of opening the door with 
the keys which she had again taken, when some sudden 
shock, or the presence of some of the nuns, seems to have 
brought her to herself.1 On the other hand, we are told that 
when her uncle and her brother, hearing of the disturbances 
her presence in the convent had aroused, came in the day- 
time to fetch her away, she absolutely refused to go with 
them.? 

In spite of all these agitations which destroyed the peace 
of the cloister and affected even the bishop and the whole 
diocese, Suor Costante eventually won the confidence of her 
fellow nuns, and she seems, not only to have given proof of a 
strange knowledge of distant and future events,’ but to have 
been credited with many psycho-physical phenomena. 
Though the majority of the nuns inclined at first to the belief 
that she was possessed by the devil, she was after some years 
elected abbess, contrary to her own wish, and again subse- 
quently re-elected, dying eventually in the odour of sanctity 
in that office. The evidence for the fact that she was (seem- 
ingly about 1715) marked with the stigmata, retaining more 


* bid. pp. 62—63. 2 Ibid. pp. 63 and 68. 
3 lbid. pp. 100—101 and 108—1r1I0. 
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particularly a permanent wound in her side, cannot easily be 
rejected.1 We also read of her being mysteriously sup- 
ported in the air,? and that an unaccountable perfume ex- 
haled from her person, particularly on certain feasts.’ I 
cannot here discuss the authenticity of these marvels, but 
I am satisfied that, just as not infrequently happens in certain 
stages of hypnosis (perhaps through some form of hyper- 
zsthesia not yet sufficiently investigated), Suor Costante 
Maria did possess strange supernormal knowledge of a kind 
hard to explain, more particularly in regard to matters 
affecting her confessor, Don Filippo Gionantonj. It is also 
difficult to resist the conviction that she was not only emin- 
ently suggestible, but that the confessor occupied towards 
her a relation closely analogous to that of the hypno- 
tiser to the hypnotised subject. For example, during one of 
her maladies she lost the sense of sight—an obviously hys- 
terical blindness. The confessor commanded her to stand 
up and read the hour of None, and she at once did so without 
difficulty. Similarly, when she came to receive Holy Com- 
munion she sometimes was unable to open her mouth, or 
having opened it, to close it again. Here again the con- 
fessor eventually found that he could help her. Also, in 
some instances, the superior of the convent was able to exer- 
cise a similar influence.® 

There is much more which seems to call for comment 
in this curious case, but at the close of an already too long 
paper, I can only leave the facts to speak for themselves. 
They certainly seem to justify, if such justification were 
needed, the caution shown by ecclesiastical authority in 
affirming the supernatural character of any phenomena with 
which “ pithiatism ” may be associated. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


t Ibid. pp. 196—197. 2 Ibid. pp. 242-243. 
3 Ibid. p. 278. 4 Ibid. p. 114. 
5 Ibid. p. 142. 
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A WOOING OF TEARS 


Ah! must, 
Designer infinite! 
Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou 
canst limn with it? 
Francis Thompson. 


HE afternoon sun beat down upon the narrow street 
of Antioch. At convenient intervals, street-vendors 


had pitched their stalls; and in the shade of one that 
offered a choice of heathen deities in plaster or terra-cotta 
stood a well-fed and rounded Greek. Yet the afternoon 
heat diminished not one jot his exuberant salesmanship. 
“Here you are . . . Castor and Pollux . . . the twin gods 

. . going for that number of drachmas.” 

He addressed, was it in jest, a ragged Jew who had hesi- 
tated before the stall. In years, perhaps, he was not older 
than the middle-aged Greek who offered him the plaster 
divinities. But poverty and exposure had stamped him with 
the marks of premature age. His hair and beard were coarse 
and matted. He had no head covering against the heat; his 
outer garment, of some now indistinguishable colour, flut- 
tered in tatters round his limbs: his undergarment was rent 
and patched and no sandals protected his feet. 


“Two drachmas . .. I say two! ... Whyit’sa... 
Nay, friend, I should have seen thy nose! . . . Take them 
for one. . . . A gift. . . . Not one! By Hercules, take 


the stall for a denarius!” 

“I do not need thy gods. I would but ask which is the 
house of Paul the Preacher?” 

“Ho! Ho! What canst thou want with Paul? ...A 
good man though, but too serious for business . . . means 
well. But, my friend, he cannot help thee. If he practises 
what he preaches, which I doubt, he has sold all his goods 
and given the money to the poor. . . . And, if I be not 
bold, ’twould seem thou hast done the same?” 

The Jew winced. ‘Cease thy mockery,” he cried. “I 
will ask another.” 

“ Nay, nay, be not wrath, old man, I will tell thee.” 


The evening drew upon Antioch. The street-vendors 
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ceased to barter their goods and prepared to betake them- 
selves to their homes. Family groups assembled on the roof- 
tops to enjoy the cool of the evening. A strange, almost 
whispering, quiet settled over the city. The sun was sink- 
ing behind the distant sea. 

Paul, standing upon the roof of his lodging, saw the glory 
of the sunset, and within his heart he gave thanks for it all. 
Yet to-day he was depressed. To-day the man within him 
eclipsed the Apostle; he was very weary. The Greeks of 
Antioch were flippant and the Jews really dangerous. They 
were for ever intriguing against him. They hated him as 
a renegade; even the children fled from him in terror or 
mocked him from a safe distance . 

Was Antioch worth the toil? At that moment he thought 
not. What was it impelled him to come here? What spirit 
urged his halting decision? Had he been mistaken? Were 
there not fairer fields already standing white with the 
waiting harvest? Then he fell to further musing .. . 

Someone plucked his garment from behind. “An oldish 
man and poor would speak to you.” 

“Bring him up here, Barnabas; and when you return 
bring also a vessel with water and towel.” 

Paul went forward to meet the stranger as he hesitated 
at the head of the stairs. A shyness, born of his ragged 
appearance, took hold of the visitor. But assured by Paul’s 
easy and perfect manner, his utter unsurprisedness, the 
stranger stepped on to the roof. 

“Thou art Paul the Preacher?” He spoke quickly, ner- 
vously. Yet the Apostle caught an accent that belied the 
tattered garments. 

“I have sought thee long to-day. A Greek told me. Thou 
followest Christ of Galilee?” 

“Take thine ease, dear stranger; thou art tired; tell me 
all thou hast to say when thou art rested.” 

Barnabas brought a towel and the vessel filled with water, 
and Paul washed the stranger's feet. Descending the stairs, 
the Apostle soon returned with meat and drink; and seating 
himself beside the Jew, together they supped. And while 
they supped, and after, there were gestures, a manner, that 
bespoke refinement. 

When they were finished the stranger spoke. The food 
and rest had revived him; his voice was stronger; he turned 
to Paul. ... 
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The eastern twilight deepened into night, as, in the vivid 

phrasing of his people, the Jew told his story. A story that 
for Paul lifted the flood-gates of memory and swept him 
back to the years of his youth, to Damascus. And for this 
other vanquished Saul at his side there arose a passionate 
sympathy that put to rout the glooms and shadows of human 
discouragement. 

“ . . Many months afterwards I was in Jerusalem when 
they condemned him. I saw him crucified. He was for- 
saken save by a few women. I thought how foolish it would 
have been to have followed him. Later I married. For 
over a year I was supremely happy. The sad eyes of the 
Prophet were soon forgotten in the laughing eyes of a lov- 
ing wife; and as if to seal the oblivion a child was 
promised.” 

The stranger spoke softly now: “The child came ”"—he 
paused—“ but stole its mother’s life.’ Again he was silent, 
and Paul spoke words of comfort. . . . “ Master, my story 
is now but short. Into the formless features of the child 
came the sweet lines of her mother. And I loved the child 
with a double love. But some ailment, from which even 
the children of my camel drivers recovered, bore my 
daughter to her mother’s tomb. And I was alone. .. .” 
For a little while no word broke the silence. 

“’Tis now plain to me that the Prophet took what I would 
not give. Was it grief? Was it neglect? I knownot. But 
this came to pass with the years. Commerce dwindled on 
the lake; my ships were lost; my camels perished by a 
strange disease. I borrowed money, but the bonds could 
not be redeemed. The land slipped from my grasp. I left 
my house and the house of my fathers; I left Capharnaum. 
But I stood alone in the world, a beggar. 

“Yet the instincts of my race would not let me rest. I 
became a wanderer. I set my face to regain my fortune. 
I even became one of the hated tax-gatherers. . . .” And 
Paul listened to a tale of almost heroic stubbornness ; of the 
ebb and flow of fortune’s tide, ending in utter destitution. 

“. . . Has the Prophet done this to me? Could he bear 
ill-will, not wishing me well? Why should I have followed 
him? There was all the promise of spring about me; my 
crops, my commerce on the Galilean Sea, my wealth and she 
who lies in the tomb. And his followers! Men from the 
lakeside; men such as I employ to sail my ship and drive 
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my camels. And did I not keep the Law? Had I not done 
so from my boyhood? And when I asked him of the Per- 
fect Life—what Prophet had ever answered as he! ‘And 
if thou would’st be perfect, sell all thou hast and give it to 
the poor; and come, follow me.’ . . . Was he greater than 
our other Prophets? And his eyes, sad, as I turned away. . ., 

‘Master, can I love such a one? Is it wonder that I fear 
him? He has stripped me of the wealth he once asked me 
to leave; snatched from me Love and Hope, and left me 
with nothing.” 

“With nothing,” breathed the Apostle, “save thyself 
and Him. No, dear friend, down in Judea that spring He 
offered something ineffably greater than all thy wealth; 
something, for which, through thy human loves, uncon- 
sciously, thou wast striving: Himself, who is God and Love. 
‘If thou wouldst be perfect,’ He said, and thou wouldst not. 

“And He turned away sad. His sadness, surely, is but 
mirrored in thy own; for we are all one with our Christ. And 
the measure of thy buffeting is but the measure of His love 
for thee. In the deep mist of thy wealth and self-righteous- 
ness the fierce rays of His love were diffused and lost. But 
Christ is no timid Lover. He has shrivelled up all that was 
not the man in thee; thyself alone is left. Is it not true what 
He said—‘ How hardly shall the rich enter the Kingdom ’? 
But the hardship now is over: the gates are opening for 
thee.” 

“Be not deceived, my friend,” continued the Apostle. 
““Whom He loveth He chastiseth. So He trieth the gold He 
coveteth. Is His labour to be fruitless? Nay, give Him 
what remaineth from the ashes of thy foolishness—thyself, 
thy love, thy life.” 

A soft night breeze played gently over the roof, stirring 
to soft dissonance the leaves of some neighbouring shrub- 
bery, and peace was spread over the city below. But to the 
Rich Young Man of the Gospel had come the greater Peace 
—the Peace of all those who attain Christ through 
tribulation. 

“ Paul,” said the Jew softly, ‘“ canst thou make me one of 
His followers?” 

“Nay,” answered Paul, “ that I cannot; for He Himself 
has already made thee one; in thine own tears hast thou been 
baptized! My baptism will set but the seal on thine 
acceptance.” 

FRANCIS X. ROGERS. 
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THE CONVERSION OF RUSSIA 


N an article which attracted much attention, both in its 

I original form of an address read before the Oriental 
Institute at Rome, and in the condensed translation 
published in THE MONTH for May, his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Lemberg emphasized the important, even neces- 
sary, réle to be played by the religious orders of the West 
in the conversion of the Orthodox. He made it clear that it is 
no use approaching them merely from outside. They must be 
won to the Catholic Faith by men of their own speech and 
rite, they must not be needlessly humiliated by any attempt 
to Latinize them, as if, apart from schism, Greek Christianity 
were something less than Roman, and finally the beginnings 
must be made by religious, since an apostolic missionary 
monasticism does not at present exist in the East. The 
“active ” orders, who preach and hear confessions, teach and 
tend the sick, have died out amongst the Orthodox. Such 
is the plea of Mgr. Szeptycki, who belongs himself to the 
Ruthenian rite—a plea which, it is interesting to observe, 
was anticipated about a year previously in Ziudes by a 
French Jesuit, one whose published works show him to be an 
expert in the religious history and needs of Russia. Father 
Michel d’Herbigny, the writer, has made a profound study 
of the aims and works of Soloviev, the Russian philosopher 
who became a convert in 1896, and devoted the rest of his 
days, till his death in 1900, to the realization of what he had 
long recognized as incumbent on the Orthodox Church, its 
submission to the Church Universal, the Headship of which 
is vested in the Western Patriarch. The aim of Soloviev’s 
writings and their influence on his contemporaries have 
gained for him the title of “the Russian Newman,” and his 
life by Father d’Herbigny has been translated into English. 
Thus, his familiarity with the thought of Soloviev, and 
his own personal intercourse with Russian Uniats, besides his 
position as President of the Oriental Institute at Rome, 
enable Father d’Herbigny to speak with authority on the 
pressing needs of that section of the Orthodox which forms 
the Church of Russia, for native Catholic clergy, especially for 
such as have been converted from Orthodoxy. In an article 
in Etudes (April, 1920), entitled “La Formation d’une 


1 Vladimir Soloviev: a Russian Newman, Washbourne, 1918. 
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Clergé Catholique pour la Russie,” he gives the results of 
the religious experience of Russia since the beginning of 
the century, and although the paper is now more than three 
years old, events in the interval have but emphasized its 
conclusions. Some of these we shall presently proceed to 
put before our readers. 

But first we may glance at a cognate subject which con- 
cerns all the Orthodox Churches and which complicates the 
question of their conversion. Father d’Herbigny does not 
touch upon it in the article to be quoted, but he has dis- 
cussed it exhaustively in his recent book Z’ Anglicanisme et 
l’Orthodoxie Gréco-Slave.1 In illustration of de Maistre’s 
dictum that “all the enemies of Rome are friends,” there is 
observable a natural tendency in the sects that have broken 
away from the unity of the Church to find a certain sense 
of sympathy in their common rebellion. At any rate, on 
the very morrow of the Reformation, Protestants, whether 
Lutherans or Calvinists or Anglicans, began to make over- 
tures to the Orthodox Church, they were willing to overlook 
its “* Mariolatry,” its “ worship of images,” its belief in the 
Mass and the Sacraments, if only it would strengthen by alli- 
ance their attack upon Rome. And naturally they found no 
obstacle in its Erastianism. Yet for centuries the rigid East 
would have none of them, whether they hailed from the Con- 
tinent or England. Theoretically, Orthodoxy rejects the 
Branch Theory so dear to the isolated Anglican, and claims, 
just as Catholics do, to be the whole and only Church of 
Christ. However, the foundation in 1842 of the Bishopric of 
Gibraltar, having jurisdiction over all British settlers on the 
Mediterranean littoral, brought English prelates into some 
sort of official connection with the East. Later, the “Old 
Catholic” revolt in 1870 seemed to promise for a time to 
be a rallying point against Rome, and both Anglicans and 
Orthodox attended conferences at Bonn, convened by that 
futile sect, representatives of which were present in turn at 
the Lambeth Conference of 1888. But the decay of “Old 
Catholicism’ in numbers and influence and its gradual lapse 
into various Protestant heresies have destroyed all its use- 
fulness as an intermediary, and nowadays Anglicanism pre- 
fers to deal directly with the various Orthodox Churches. 

These, especially since the war, have largely abandoned 
their own attitude of aloofness. An important delegation 

2 1922. Bloud et Gay, Paris. 
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from the East was present, at the invitation of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for consultative purposes at the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1920, and, as an article in our last issue! 
pointed out, several autonomous Orthodox Churches have 
lately acknowledged the validity of Anglican Orders. What 
weight of understanding or scholarship attaches to such 
acknowledgment we need not pause to enquire; it is evidence 
at any rate that the East is beginning to see some sort of 
advantage in an alliance with Anglicanism. Moreover, there 
are several societies, both Anglican and Orthodox, devoted 
to studying the means of union. 

Whether that advantage will be held in Orthodox eyes to 
outweigh the manifest heresies of Anglicanism taken as a 
whole, we cannot pretend to conjecture: there is little con- 
sistency in Orthodox theology, and little principle in the 
religious politics of its leaders, and now that, as a result of 
the war, the Eastern Churches are freed from State-bondage 
there is no telling how they will use their liberty. If they 
adopt anything like the Branch Theory, they will give the 
lie to their whole past. On the other hand, it is exceed- 
ingly unlikely that any considerable body of Anglicans will 
be found to desire a real organic union with Orthodoxy, 
which would merge the “nationality” of their Church. 
Neither party, indeed, is out to “convert” the other: their 
ultimate object seems rather to be the formation of an anti- 
Papal dloc, with the object of obscuring or neutralizing the 
unique position and influence of the Holy See. 

It is, therefore, all the more necessary to aim at secur- 
ing what both Mgr. Szeptycki and Pére d’Herbigny suggest 
—the Catholicizing of the East by means of an indigenous 
clergy. The Archbishop, as we have seen, advocates the 
formation, by the Western missionary orders, of Eastern 
Branches employing Eastern rites, whilst the Jesuit, with- 
out opposing in any way those views, pleads in more general 
terms, but with a more festricted scope, for a secular Catho- 
lic clergy which shall be Russian in race, or at least in sym- 
pathy and in rite. We propose now to summarize his 
argument. 

The Russian Revolution shattered the whole relations of 
Church and State in that country, freeing both the Ortho- 
dox from the fetters of Erastianism and the Catholics 
from the long persecution to which they had been 


* “Can the Anglo-Catholics unite Christendom?” by the Rev. Francis J. 
Woodlock, S.J. 
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subjected, in spite of the illusory ‘Edict of Toleration” 
framed by the Tsar’s Government after the Russo-Japanese 
War in 1905. The immediate result of that freedom was 
that the Orthodox Council resumed canonical self-govern- 
ment and re-established the patriarchate of Moscow, ap- 
pointing thereto a prelate, Tykhon, who had been Russian 
Archbishop in the United States and was favourable to union 
with England and America. The Pope on his side immedi- 
ately revived six Catholic bishoprics suppressed by the Tsars 
and took active measures to recruit candidates for the 
Catholic clergy. But these activities have recently been 
checked. Under the Bolshevik persecution religious efforts 
are violently suppressed, and Catholics and Orthodox 
alike can exercise priestly functions only at the peril of 
martyrdom. No doubt, the true Faith will ultimately profit 
by persecution, but in the meantime increased efforts must 
be made to maintain or augment the supply of clergy. 
Apart from persecution, the presence in Russia of priests 
of the Latin rite, generally Poles, offers little assistance to 
the Russian who desires to join the true Church. Exacer- 
bated national feeling so bars the way that a Latinized Rus- 
sian would risk being regarded as a traitor to his country. 
And then, considering the extent of Russia, the numbers of 
Catholic clergy there, including the Uniats, are incredibly 
inadequate. Before the Revolution, the whole of Asiatic 
Russia and all Russia in Europe, excluding Poland and 
Lithuania, were contained in one Archdiocese, that of 
Mohilev, which had about 300 priests. But, in European 
Russia alone one could place ten Frances or eighteen Eng- 
lands! Therefore, from the Catholic point of view, India, 
China, S. Africa, are far more thoroughly equipped with 
Catholic missions than the immense but scattered populations 
of Russia. Subtract from them Poland, the Baltic States, 
Finland, the Ukraine, Georgia: allow for the millions slain 
by war or famine, and for decreased fertility due to misery 
or Bolshevik Malthusianism; and there remains for a mere 
handful of Catholic missionaries about one hundred million 
souls. Granted that, in the Orthodox Church, where it is 
more or less alive, they have the means of salvation and are 
within reach of valid Sacraments; still, they have little or 
no spiritual training, no religious education worth the name, 
little real knowledge of faith or sacraments, and conse- 
quently they are a prey to gross vices and superstitions, mere 
children with a child’s outlook on life. Now the peril is 
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this—if they cannot be brought within reach of true Chris- 
tian civilization, they will degenerate still further; they will 
lose what little Christianity their Church may have im- 
parted ; they may make alliances with the anti-Christian East, 
they may bring anew upon Europe the Tartar and the Mos- 
lem. Their own stagnant Church cannot train them, and, 
indeed, it may not survive the Soviet persecution. Still less 
is there help to be found in a disintegrating Protestantism, 
even though it masquerade as a species of Catholicism. Pro- 
testantism, which in its essence, as an acute non-Christian 
observer has recently remarked, is in essence a survival of 
the old “natural” religion of pagan Europe, anterior to 
Judzism and only superficially modified by Christianity: it 
can never, therefore, avail to re-Christianize a nation: its 
root-principle of private judgment incapacitates it from 
reconstructive work; it always issues in sects and dissen- 
sions: it does not build upon the Rock nor with the Lord’s 
assistance, without which all building is vain. Accordingly, 
it falls to the lot of the Church Catholic to stem Bolshevism 
in the present, as it checked and converted barbarism in the 
past. The safety of European culture, as well as the preser- 
vation of Russia herself, demand even in the secular order 
the intervention and aid of the Catholic Church. 

What has been done hitherto is detailed in Pére d’Her- 
bigny’s article. Soloviev died in 1900, too soon to accom- 
plish his ambition of becoming a priest. But his writings 
had much effect in clearing from the eyes of the Russian 
clergy the mists that hid the true lineaments of Rome, and 
Pére d’Herbigny, out of his own experience, gives the names 
and careers of several who were converted from this 
schism and of other Russians who joined the ranks of the 
priesthood as Catholics. Moreover, he gives proofs of the 
existence, amongst many other Russian priests, of a per- 
suasion that, in the difficult circumstances of religion under 
the Tsar, an internal adhesion to the Papacy and the teach- 
ings of Rome was all that was necessary, a persuasion which 
may well have spread since the Russian Revolution has 
destroyed the old Russian Establishment and substituted a 
revolutionary organization called the “ Living Church,” the 
creed and ethical code of which are sufficiently determined 
by its subservience to the Soviet Government. The State 
Church has practically perished with the State, but Catho- 
licism, as we in England know, is not bound up with the 

* Prof. Santayana, quoted in The Catholic World, July, 1923. 
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fortunes of human institutions. However, the numbers of 
Russian clergy who are Catholic, either in fact or in pur- 
pose, cannot yet be very large. 

Pére d'Herbigny is able to sketch in considerable detail 
the career of one of the most fervent and accomplished of 
Russian Catholic priests, Mgr. Fiodorov, converted during 
his studies, which he finished at Anagni, and massacred by 
the Bolsheviks on his way to Petrograd in 1918. He was 
instrumental in re-establishing at Lemberg, under the direc- 
tion of Mgr. Szeptycki, the old Eastern community of the 
Studites,1 whose founder and patron was St. Theodore 
Studites, but what has become of them since we cannot say. 
Fiodorov was consecrated Bishop by Archbishop Szep- 
tycki in 1918 at Lemberg, and, passing thence to Kiev in 
the Ukraine, is said to have converted many by the mere 
spectacle of a Prelate using a Slavonic rite and yet owning 
allegiance to the Pope. He met with the same success at 
Moscow, not yet in the hands of the extremists, but learn- 
ing of the persecution of the Church in Petrograd he deter- 
mined to go thither, fully conscious of the danger he ran but 
willing to give his life for the growth of Catholicism in 
Russia. He never reached the Capital, for he was killed by 
the Bolsheviks en route. , 

Pére d’Herbigny concludes, as did the Archbishop of 
Lemberg, by an appeal to the religious Institutes of the 
West to turn their thoughts to this missionary field, the most 
desolate, the most laborious, the most dangerous in the 
world. If only each Institution could find means to establish 
one house devoted to its own particular work—nursing, 
teaching, rescue-work, night-refuges, dispensaries, even, or, 
let us say, above all, contemplative prayer and the “work” 
of the liturgy—what hopes might not be entertained for the 
future |! 

But, above all, the need is for secular priests of the 
Byzantine rite. Western countries are crowded with Rus- 
sian refugees: if only Western resources could be devoted 
to the sacerdotal training of those amongst them fitted and 
ready for the work of evangelizing Russia, both West and 
East alike would benefit in countless ways. 

J. KEATING. 


* A new magazine, appearing every two weeks and called Studion, has 
been started this year in Rome as a Bulletin of the Churches of the Byzantine 
Rite, to serve as a means of communication amongst them and to keep Western 
sympathizers informed as to their fortunes. (Pustet : Rome.) 
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IS THE RATIONALIST REASONABLE? 


HERE is, of course, a great fallacy underlying the 
pessimistic outlook of those people who regard the 
time, in which they themselves happen to live, as 
being “the worst of all ages.”” Of such an outlook one cor- 
rective is the study of history: wherein we shall find that 
every age has seemed—to some who lived in it—the worst of 
all! Nevertheless, although pessimism is based on error, 
excessive optimism is so also. It is no use denying the real 
maladies of the times. Ignored, they will merely increase 
in their potency for evil. 

One of these ills is the weakening of positive belief, in 
matters both of faith and of morals. That weakening can- 
not be attributed entirely to (though it was accelerated by) 
the World War; for it was apparent before that conflict 
broke out. It arises from a false conception of the rela- 
tions between faith and reason; and, by the victims of that 
conception, it is actually hailed as a positive good and digni- 
fied by the name, Rationalism. It is, indeed, an old 
phenomenon, and, if some further remarks are made upon 
it here, let them not be taken as implying ignorance of what 
has already been said, by many Catholic writers, in refuta- 
tion of its pretensions. There are, for instance, in addi- 
tion to the theological and philosophical treatises at the 
disposal of the student, many discussions of the subject 
among the publications of the Catholic Truth Society, such 
as that very cogent booklet, entitled Zhe J/ntellectual 
Claims of the Catholic Church, by Sir Bertram Windle; 
Freedom of Thought, by Dr.J.G. Vance; Science and 
Faith, by Dr. Aveling; and the catena of testimony con- 
tained in What Men of Science say about God and Religion, 
edited by Mr. A. E. Proctor. The scientific essays of the 
late Father Gerard, S.J., were and are in many ways in- 
valuable: not only his reply to Haeckel (7%e Old Riddle 
and the Newest Answer), but also his smaller works, especi- 
ally those on the botanical aspects of the Evolution theory. 
If some of his replies to Mr. Grant Allen seem less useful 
now than they were, that is merely because Mr. Allen’s vogue 
as a “scientist” has practically gone. Again, the back 
volumes of THE MONTH contain articles on these subjects, 
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some of which have been reprinted in separate form, and 
others which the present writer, for one, would like to see so 
reprinted. For example, “ The Rationalist Vice of Method,” 
by Dr. R. Downey (September, 1918), which examined, 
with careful logic, the processes of exposition followed by 
Messrs. John M. Robertson, Joseph McCabe, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Professor J. B. Bury, and others. Then there are 
Father C. C. Martindale’s articles on “ The Lion in Daniel’s 
Den” (THE MONTH, October and November, 1910) and 
on “Anti-Christian Literature” (the last-named, which is to 
be had as a C.T.S. booklet, is very useful in these days 
when evil reading-matter, such as it so effectively examined, 
is so widely circulated and advertised). These various 
sources, and others that might be mentioned, provide the 
Christian with ample materials for defending the Faith. In 
the following remarks a particular development of modern 
Rationalism will be discussed. 

What, precisely, és “ Rationalism’? Having regard to 
the derivation of the word from reason—ratio—we should 
conclude that those thinkers, who assume pre-eminently the 
name of “ Rationalists,” ought to be characterized by a per- 
sistent following of the dictates of pure reason, no matter 
wheresoever it may lead. They may say (as, of course, no 
one denies) that our human capacity for appreciating ultim- 
ate truth is limited; still, they must surely (to deserve the 
name “ Rationalist"”) be always ready to accept any con- 
clusion that may appear to be proved, however unpleasant 
it may be. Yet it is precisely here that a difficulty arises. 
At the recent annual celebration (reported, for example, in 
the Westminster Gazette and the Star, May 29th) of the 
Rationalist Press Association, Professor Gilbert Murray and 
other speakers dwelt eloquently on “the eternal searching 
after truth,” on the equal sanctity of all ‘ propaganda,” 
“ popular or unpopular,” and on “ determining beliefs solely 
by evidence.” They do not seem, however, to have faced 
these questions (which, nevertheless, are fundamental to 
their problem): “Is there any such thing as certitude?” “ If 
‘no,’ then how can a sane life be conducted?” “ If ‘ yes,’ 
then what is logically involved in that fact?” 

To the present writer this always has seemed the crux 
of the difficulty of Rationalism. Its advocates either con- 
fine their acceptance of truth to what is established by reason 
and logic only, and thus accept any conclusion to which their 
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pure ratiocination may lead, however they may dislike its 
implications; or else they do not go by reason only, and so 
are not really Rationalists. That, in fact, their claim has 
always been to be devoted to “truth only,” may be illus- 
trated by a few quotations.t Said the author of the iconoc- 
lastic work, Supernatural Religion: ‘‘Can truth by any means 
be made less true? Can reality be melted into thin air? 
The supposed Revelation being not a reality, that which has 
been destroyed is only an illusion, and that which is left is 
the truth. . . . Do not waste life clinging to ecclesiastical 
dogmas which represent no eternal verities, but search else- 
where for truth which may haply be found.” Mr. Bertrand 
Russell also points out that a basic problem facing enquirers 
is: ‘Since erroneous beliefs are often held just as strongly 
as true beliefs, it becomes a difficult question how they are 
to be distinguished from true beliefs. How are we to know, 
in a given case, that our belief is not erroneous?” Mr. 
Joseph McCabe asserts his attachment to “truth at all 
costs”: “ With the sword of Damocles overhead, I have 
pursued my enquiry to the end and avowed my convictions.” 
David Hume claimed for philosophers that “the labour of 
their whole lives” is “ sufficiently compensated" “if they 
can discover some hidden truths.’”’ Haeckel claimed that 
his sole desire was to “ indicate to many a reader who is ab- 
sorbed in the zealous pursuit of purely rational knowledge 
that path which, in my firm conviction, alone leads to truth.” 
Even Lewes, though a strong Positivist, and therefore enemy 
of “transcendentalism,” defined truth as “ the correspond- 
ence between the order of ideas and the order of pheno- 
mena”: #.é., we must accept things as they really are, what- 
ever the consequences. 

Indeed, how can a professed Rationalist consistently do 
otherwise than accept any conclusion (whether desirable or 
not in its implications or effects) to which his ratiocination 
may lead him? It may well be that, by the introduction of 
“ safeguards,” “ reservations,” etc., based on personal likes 
or dislikes, on expediency, or on anything else inconsistent 
with pure logical truth, he can make his conclusions more 
pleasant or tolerable; but how can he do that and still be 

* Cassel, Supernatural Religion (ed. 1902), p.912. Russell, The Problems 
of Philosophy (1912), p. 187. Joseph McCabe, Rome and Rationalism (1912), 
p- 45. Hume, Essay on Human Understanding (R.P.A. ed., 1906), p. II. 


Ernst Haeckel, Riddle of the Universe (Eng. trans., 1903), Author's Preface. 
G. H. Lewes, History of Philosophy (ed. 1871), I., xxxi. 
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a genuine Rationalist? We cannot allow him to be false 
to his principles and re-introduce into his Epistemology prin- 
ciples which are not contained within the ambit of reason. 
That he constantly does so we shall presently show by 
examining the official declaration of the R.P.A. on the sub- 
ject. First, however, a few quotations will be useful to 
show into what a morass the mind often wanders if it does 
in fact follow mere ratiocination only. 
To quote the late (Anglican) Canon Illingworth: 


What, then, are the positive hypotheses which are offered 
to us as substitutes for a personal God? There is Hegel’s Idea, 
as understood—though some of us think misunderstood—by the 
Hegelians of the left, and misunderstood at the cost of charging 
their master either with intellectual or moral error. There is 
the blind Will, which Schopenhauer sought to substitute for 
the Hegelian Idea. There is the Supraconscious Unconscious, 
with which Hartmann sought to improve on Schopenhauer’s 
Will. There are the Moral Order of Fichte, Matthew Arnold's 
Eternal Not-ourselves, that makes for righteousness. 


We may add that there are also Comte’s “ Humanity,” 
Spencer’s “* Unknowable,”’ Haeckel’s “Eternal Substance,” 
Eucken’s “ Creative Evolution,” the “ Divine All-in-all” of 
Eddyism; etc. 

What theory of the universe [asked the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen ?] am I to accept as demonstrably established? At the 
very earliest dawn of philosophy men were divided by earlier 
forms of the same problems which divide them now. Shall] 
I be a Platonist or an Aristotelian? Shall I admit or deny 
the existence of innate ideas? Shall I believe in the possibility 
or the impossibility of transcending experience?, . . . Shall I 
believe in Hobbes or in Descartes? Can I stop where Descartes 
stopped, or must I go on to Spinoza? Or shall I follow Locke's 
guidance, and end with Hume’s scepticism? Or listen to Kant: 
and, if so, shall I decide that he is right in destroying theology, 
or in reconstructing it, or in both performances [or neither]? 
Does Hegel hold the key of the secret, or is he a mere spinner of 
jargon? May not Feuerbach or Schopenhauer represent the true 
development of metaphysical enquiry? Shall I put faith in 
Hamilton and Mansel, and, if so, shall I read their conclusions 
with the help of Mr. Spencer, or shall I believe in Mill, or in 
Green? ... When all the witnesses thus contradict one 
another, the prima facie result is pure scepticism. There is 
no certainty. 


2 Personality, Human and Divine, Lecture 8, end. 
2 An Agnostic’s Apology (R.P.A. ed., 1904), pp. 9-10. 
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Did not Darwin himself write,1 in doubtless temporary 
gloom? —- 


‘With me, the horrid doubt always arises, whether the convic- 
tions of man’s mind, which has been developed from the mind 
of the lower animals, are of any value at all or trustworthy. 


A horrid doubt indeed!—for it impugned the reliability 
of all the vast process of classification and induction on 
which his own celebrated theory was based! 

It would seem, then, that, in the camp of the mere “ natur- 
alistic”” philosophers, there is confusion on the most funda- 
mental questions. That fact will assist us in examining 
candidly the official definition of ‘‘ Rationalism,” given by 
the R.P.A. in the Memorandum on which its constitution 
is built. 

Rationalism may be defined as the mental attitude which un- 
reservedly accepts the supremacy of reason, and aims at es- 
tablishing a system of philosophy and ethics verifiable by 
experience and independent of all arbitrary assumptions of 
authority. 


This definition seems on the surface, as indeed it should 
be, thoroughly “ reasonable.”” When closely examined, how- 
ever, it will be found that the principle and the aim, as 
interpreted by Rationalists, are fallacious and unsound. The 
“supremacy of reason” is “ unreservedly” accepted. There 
are to be no “arbitrary assumptions of authority.” Evi- 
dently, then, the means by which we are to reach truth must 
be our human reasoning only, and nothing must be believed 
save what that process has discovered by its own efforts. 
Indeed, as soon as that principle is violated, “authority ” 
comes in! But does not the careful use of the word “ arbi- 
trary” imply that there are assumptions of authority that 
are rational? No Rationalist but would assert that he, as 
well as everybody else, is constantly accepting statements 
on the grounds of some or other form of “authority,” be- 
cause reason itself indicates such authority as deserving to 
be trusted. 

Just so!—but, in saving their definition in that way, the 
Rationalists are cutting away the foundation of seventy-five 
per cent of their anti-Christian propaganda. Every Catho- 
lic theologian will maintain that the Church's authority can 


* Life and Letters, Vol. 1., p. 316. 
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be vindicated, to the mind, as being reasonable; and, in- 
deed, no intending convert could be received who denied 
such to be the case. How, then, does the Rationalist con- 
ception of “authority ” differ from the Catholic? By deny- 
ing the possible validity of any authority which vouches for 
the supernatural? That, however, would be (when we con- 
sider the multitudes, learned and simple, of all lands and 
ages, who think, and have thought, otherwise) a very “ arbi- 
trary assumption”!—and “arbitrary assumptions” have 
been ruled out! If it be further objected that the phrase, 
“verifiable by experience,” excludes the supernatural, we can 
safely reply that, in view of the innumerable testimonies in 
all ages, only a very “arbitrary assumption ” indeed could 
deny categorically the possible validity of all “ experience ” 
but what is purely naturalistic. Thus the R.P.A. definition 
cannot exclude the Christian hypothesis without sinning 
against its own principles and relying on “arbitrary 
assumptions.” 

If reason be supreme, then we should follow wheresoever 
it may conduct us. If philosophy consists of inductions 
from human experience, then we must give full weight to 
all that we find in that experience. Reason is certainly faced 
with very great masses of evidence, implying that there is 
a world beyond mere sease, and forces other than natural, 
and giving to morality and philosophy, not merely utilitarian 
and experiential values, but also ultimate and immutable 
ones. If, therefore, “ Rationalism ” is to be faithful to its 
own processes, it must be prepared to take that evidence 
fully into consideration, with rigid impartiality, and not to 
assume, as granted, one side—the “naturalistic "—of the 
debate. If it takes the last-named course, it does not “ un- 
reservedly ” follow reason, but only so far as may be agree- 
able to its own desires. In that case, the result may be a 
plausible system of philosophy, but it will not explain all 
the facts, being based to a large extent on “ arbitrary assump- 
tions,” and not on the unreserved acceptance of the 
supremacy of reason. It comes to this: Either the R.P.A. 
definition admits the logical possibility of the vindication 
of supernatural facts: in which case it is a very innocuous 
thing after all; or else it flatly denies all such possibility: in 
which case it does not rule out “arbitrary assumptions.” For 
example, in the Ziterary Guide for June of this year there 
was a paragraph expressive of regret that Mr. Robert Blatch- 
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ford is now “nearly a Spiritualist.” That regret, however, 
is tempered with an expression of gratitude for Mr. Blatch- 
ford’s “services to Rationalism in the past’’! Now, that 
sounds very strange! Why “in the past”? Surely, the 
question of the existence or non-existence of spirits is (if 
reason is to be “unreservedly ” accepted as “supreme ”) at 
least an open question! Mr. Blatchford, following as best 
he can his own reason and the evidence met with, is inclined 
to think there are such beings as spirits. What logical 
warrant has a member of the R.P.A. to say that Mr. Blatch- 
ford was a Rationalist only “in the past”? If the R.P.A. 
is to escape the charge of being in reality (at least, to a 
large extent) an authoritarian system of naturalistic dog- 
matics, it must widen the interpretation of its definition so 
as to accept evidence for the supernatural and authority 
which reveals a world beyond sense. To confine the possi- 
bility of valid conclusions of reason to the mere maturalistic 
hypotheses would be to violate its final clause. 

Are there not, however, still other objections to the R.P.A. 
definition? There are the words expressing its aim to 
establish ““a system of philosophy and ethics verifiable by 
experience.” Does not the very essence of an established 
system imply in a greater or less degree the notion of 
authority? No one can personally repeat all the experience 
of the past. Much must be accepted on hearsay: be taken 
on the authority of others. In so far as that experience is 
selected in view of the system which is to be constructed, 
and contrary experience ignored, the “authority” so 
assumed must needs be “arbitrary.” If the “system” is 
liable to unreserved denial, doubt, or repudiation, then it 
is not “established.” If it is not built on, and composed of, 
a foundation and elements which are firmly determined, then 
it can hardly be called a “ system.” 

This objection requires to be looked into very carefully. 
By the use of the word “ arbitrary,” Rationalists, as we have 
seen, mean that there are some “ assumptions of authority ” 
which, not being “ arbitrary,” are reasonable and justified in 
practice. For example, they would doubtless say that the 
unlearned may reasonably accept the statements of astro- 
nomical, and other scientific, experts, or the ideas of 
“humanistic " moralists. Why not, then, accept also many 
age-long theological conclusions, drawn from reason only, as 
to the existence and attributes of the First Cause? As for 
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mere “humanistic” ethics, which identifies the good with 
the useful and rejects everything that does not make for 
advantage in this life, there is a whole world of experience 
which demonstrates its inefficiency. There cannot therefore 
be in “naturalism” any hope of “ establishing a system,” 
based on “the unreserved acceptance of the supremacy of 
reason.” Such a system leaves out of consideration too 
many facts. Not so can truth be reached. 

But does the Rationalist hope to reach truth? One of 
their prominent writers lately said: “To the Rationalist it 
is clear that the relative character of human knowledge, con- 
stantly enlarging and yet never perfect, puts out of court 
any claim to finality.” Finality in the sense of attaining 
all knowledge is, of course, out of the question. What Mr. 
Gorham probably means is that nothing whatsoever, of which 
we have knowledge, can be taken as being finally proved 
true. In this case we are logically led to a form of 
scepticism. If new facts are always liable to upset know- 
ledge previously attained, we can never be sure of any- 
thing. Happily, though our Rationalist does not seem to 
be aware of it, there is truth which no discoveries can reverse, 
metaphysical, which is independent of human experience: the 
truths of mathematics, the axioms of logic. As to physical 
truths, the observed uniformities of nature, a growth in 
knowledge, experience shows, may readily modify those, and 
until we have an exhaustive knowledge of physical forces we 
may often have to revise our knowledge. So far we may 
grant the Rationalist’s claim. 

We write, then, in the spirit of those words which, in 
Plato’s Philebus, are put upon the lips of Socrates: “ For 
we surely do not now desire to enter into a contest in order 
that what I lay down, or what you do, may gain the victory ; 
but we ought both of us to unite to fight for what is the 
most true.” We are logically led to the conclusion that 
the programme of the propagandist school of naturalistic 
Rationalism embodies ideas inconsistent with one another. 
Reason is unreservedly supreme in the sense that nothing 
which really contradicts it can be true. But it is quite 
arbitrary to assume that all truth is attainable by reason 
alone, and to reject, on a preconceived hypothesis, all evi- 
dence leading to the establishment of the truths of revela- 
tion. In other words, the definition cannot exclude the 
whole range of the supernatural except by an arbitrary 


* In the Literary Guide for January, 1923. 
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limitation of the use of reason, and acceptance of authority. 
Nor can it form the basis of a satisfactory philosophy, be- 
cause of this unwarranted ignoring of a whole world of 
phenomena. But it is only as meant and interpreted by 
Rationalists that the definition is faulty. A Christian might 
find it sound as far as it goes. It requires the Rationalist 
parti pris to make it useful for propagandist purposes! 

The fact is, it is impossible to take up a rational “ mental 
attitude,” whilst excluding the supernatural, for the whole 
of human history teems with facts which testify to its real 
objective existence. And apart from those phenomena 
(which, of course, must be dismissed as illusion if there is 
no supernatural), we have the testimony of reason itself to 
the existence of a power above nature, a First Self-existent 
Cause. Our so-called Rationalists, for all their pretensions, 
are not really such in the true sense of the word, but are 
rather “naturalistic philosophers” with rigid “ arbitrary 
assumptions” of their own! To take a salient example. In 
one of his books,1 Mr. H. G. Wells said: 


The coming world-state . . . will be based upon a common 
world-religion very much simplified and universalized and 
better understood. This will not be Christianity nor Islam nor 
Buddhism, nor any such specialized form of religion, but reli- 
gion itself, pure and undefiled; the Eightfold Way, the Kingdom 
of Heaven, brotherhood, creative service, self-forgetfulness. 


How, in the name of common sense, can you have a re- 
ligion at all without its having a “form,” which, by dis- 
tinguishing it from what is not itself, shall be to that degree 
“specialized "? How can you believe anything without 
excluding its contradictory? 

Like the word Liberal on the Continent, the name 
has been debased by association with those who have no 
real claim to it. Let the Rationalist but act up to his prin- 
ciples and they will bring him to the truth. As the late Mr. 
W. H. Mallock? well said: “ So far as the modern devotion 
to truth is concerned, the very science by which God is de- 
nied is itself a search for God.” A belief in any ultimate 
intelligibility implies an ultimate Intelligence; and, on 
analyzing such an idea, what do we find, in its implications, 
but the idea of God, the Ultimate Truth, in the search for 
whose Will our reason finds its truest function? 

J. W. POYNTER. 


* The Outline of History, edition of 1920, p. 604. 
? The Reconstruction of Belief, p. 102. 














THE TEACHING OF “SEX-HYGIENE” 
T. Fourth Report of and the Chie} Evidence taken 


by the National Birth-rate Commission, 1920—192}, 

has appeared lately under the title, Youth and the 
Race. Amongst the Terms of Reference to the Commis- 
sion were: ‘ The various methods of educating boys and girls 
in sex-hygiene before they leave the home and school and 
the extent to which graded instruction in sex matters can 
be usefully given by parents, school teachers, ministers of 
religion, physicians and others.” 

Evidence of a highly important character was given by 
thirty-one witnesses, all of them eminent in their several 
branches of learning or administration, all of them, we must 
presume, most anxious to get at the best methods of solving 
the very pressing national problems of fitting the young for 
worthy and healthy parenthood. 

In the first section of the Report it is stated that the Com- 
mission set before itself the task of trying to get answers to 
the following questions: Should instruction in regard to sex 
be given to young people? At what age should it be given? 
What should be its content? By what method should it be 
imparted? What is the agency that it is practicable to 
employ? 

One and only one of the witnesses, Mr. A. H. Evans, was 
unreservedly opposed to such instruction. His experience, 
extended over thirty-one years, was confined to boys under 
fourteen years of age and such as would eventually, for the 
most part, go to the English Public Schools. The attitude 
and statements of this witness undoubtedly astonished the 
members of the Commission, and it may be worth while to 
record some of his quite emphatic opinions. He said: “ You 
cannot understand the boys’ mind, and it is the greatest pos- 
sible mistake to try and mould them into your shape, and it 
seems monstrous to cramp them into any particular patterns. 
The only method of dealing with this question at all in a 
national sense, in a Preparatory School, is not ¢o try to deal 
with it by instruction (italics ours), but to deal with it by 
providing other occupations for the mind. The thing must 
be kept out of the minds of the boys. When once it is there, 
it is a very great danger. I was told once, when I spoke 
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about ignorance, ‘Yes, but ignorance is not innocence.’ I 
do not know what the difference is.”1 Again: “It is the 
homes of England that have got to bear the responsibility, 
as well as the schoolmaster. They have got to make the 
homes better, teaching boys modesty and delicacy, but not 
by words; instruction will not help them. Does instruction, 
does knowledge prevent anything of this later on? Why, 
surely a great part of the immorality coming from the War 
has been due possibly to greater opportunity, but also to 
extended knowledge.” ? ‘‘ Boys,” he said, “ were instructed 
(in some schools) in sex-hygiene, and at periodical intervals 
once or twice a term, were asked if things were going all 
right. That is to say, he urged, they were keeping that 
subject uppermost in the boys’ minds.’ 

The question was asked: “ From your experience of boys, 
have you come across boys who are extraordinarily bashful 
about alluding to these matters?” Mr. Evans replied: “ In 
the case of a school of boys under fourteen, when the tone is 
healthy and vigorous, this question never arises.” Again: 
“ Have you never met boys who went through months of great 
anxiety and perhaps self-accusation?” The witness replied: 
“TI never came across them; they were very young, these boys 
I was with. I believe it would be the case if you instructed 
them. I say that when you instruct these boys, you put the 
idea into their heads.’ Another question asked was: “How 
would you deal with a boy who enquired with regard to the 
7th (6th) Commandment?” “I do not know,” he replied; 
“T had thirty-one years teaching and the question never 
arose, and therefore I have never considered it.” The wit- 
ness preferred that boys should come to his school perfectly 
ignorant of sex and uninstructed by their parents, because, 
he averred, such instruction kept the matter for ever before 
the mind. It makes the boys very much inclined to be 
morbid and introspective.6 Mr. Evans was opposed to sex 
knowledge being protruded into boys’ minds and strongly 
objected to class-instruction in the matter, a point on which 
one finds a fairly large consensus of opinion. If one were 
to ask the witness how he could prepare a boy to face and. 
overcome future difficulties and the vice which he would be 
sure to come across, he would certainly have replied that 
mere knowledge is not an antidote; the moral training of the 

* Report, p. 57. ? Report, p. 57. 3 Report, p. 58. 

4 Report, p. 60. 5 Report, pp. 60, 61. 
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will is what alone counts. He warned his boys in general 
against facts which they would come across in their later 
school life, and said he hoped they would have nothing to 
do with them. But he did not explain what the facts would 
be, at all events to boys in groups nor to boys who did not 
obviously require instruction. 

Mr. Evans, therefore, believed in reticence in the first 
place and on principle. That, we take it, is like the Catholic 
view and practice. The convictions of a good many of the 
other witnesses appeared to be that sex instruction should be 
given to all school children in the first place and on principle. 

In close connection with the views of Mr. Evans, it may 
be well to point out that there were other witnesses who em- 
phasized the utter inadequacy of mere instruction. Thus: 
“The knowledge (of the facts of nature) alone does not 
baulk the impulses of nature, but the absence of knowledge 
often turns these impulses into unfortunate channels. That 
is why clear knowledge is essential as well as right feel- 
ing.” 1 During the evidence of Mr. F. Fletcher, Head- 
master of Charterhouse, the question was put: “Do you 
think that the atmosphere is much more important than the 
amount of knowledge imparted?” The answer given was: 
“You may give the definite instruction in a school when the 
atmosphere is wrong, and that instruction, however good, 
would be more likely to have ill effects than good. You have 
got to get the atmosphere ready before you do anything else. 
The question which bothers me very much is what instruc- 
tion can you give to boys ea bloc. If you give instruction 
to boys en bloc they are bound to discuss it, and then the 
atmosphere makes a great difference. Unless you are sure 
of your atmosphere, the instruction will defeat itself.”? The 
same witness said: ‘To impart the knowledge and not to 
awaken the sex emotions prematurely is one of our 
problems.” 

The Anglican Bishop of Peterborough, in answer to the 
statement: “‘ Somehow or other it seems that we have got the 
impression on the Commission or the public might have, that 
the only thing you had to teach youngsters at all was sex 
questions and their whole morality would be all right if that 
was settled,” replied: “I am entirely against that. What 
I say about elementary education, biology and so on, is the 
attempt to impress the young people that sex is not some- 


* Report, p. 90. * Report, p. 93. 
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thing extraordinary or abnormal, something about which they 
should be curious, but that it occurs as one aspect of the 
whole subject of the principles of nature. It is precisely 
to guard against making sex matters a water-tight compart- 
ment that I advocate this” (i.e., elementary biology).1 
Again, his Lordship was asked by Sir Rider Haggard: “ Do 
you think that possibly it would be worth while, instead of 
harping everlastingly upon these perennial questions of sex, 
to deal a bit more with the necessity of developing such 
qualities as honour, patriotism and duty?” The reply was: 
“Very much so. I think the more we can divert the natural 
passion of both young boys and young girls into ways that 
will satisfy their budding instincts of fatherhood and 
motherhood, the better we shall solve the problem.” ? 

Dr. F. Arthur Sibly, who for thirty-four years systemati- 
cally gave sex guidance to boys (9—19) in a private school 
of 190 pupils, thought that guidance in sex matters could 
not safely be left until 14, or even until 10. Love of duty, 
he thought, can alone give the inspiration needful to victory. 
The duty he envisages is “not a self-regarding duty, but is 
imperative because all their powers of body and mind are 
held by them in trust for the benefit of humanity, and be- 
cause, as potential fathers and husbands, constitutional 
strength and immunity from ghastly disease are of unspeak- 
able importance. . . . In every instance the cleanliness of 
a boy’s life depends ultimately, not on his knowledge of 
good and evil, but on his devotion to the Right.” * He utters 
a note of warning against the prevalence of Freudian 
theories. Research, he hopes, will show whether or not 
Freud was right in representing the subliminal self as a 
moral cesspool in which the spiritual excreta of the soul 
coJlect from infancy, and from which they send their noxious 
vapours through our working life and our dreams... . 
Meanwhile, Freud’s theory is giving both in medical and 
in lay circles a pseudo-scientific authority to the idea that 
expression of the passions is less dangerous than repression, 
that strict chastity is not merely impossible, but undesirable. 
The harm such an idea can do is incalculable, because the 

* Report, p. 162. But pace his Lordship, sex is extraordinary, and the young 
are curious about it, and this, we believe, is sure to be so till the end of the 
chapter. To try to check the curiosity of the young ‘in this matter by teaching 
botany and physiology, is, we think, labour thrown away. People have to 


face the facts of sex, but not the sooner the better. 
* Report, p. 163. 3 Report, p. 180. 
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sinner eagerly appropriates a theory which not merely ex- 
cuses his sin, but prescribes it almost in the light of a duty.1 
The witness never knew of a case in his large experience 
in which either a public or a private address has produced 
the result of putting into boys’ minds certain ideas.* For- 
tunate experience, indeed, and, we think, rather singular. 

Bishop Welldon said that he attached great importance 
to the privacy of the warning (against moral dangers): “An 
address on purity to public schoolboys, whether in the chapel 
or elsewhere, if it be made to the school as a whole, gener- 
ally fails. If a headmaster exhorts his boys to come forward 
in the cause of purity or to stand up in the presence of his 
schoolfellows as one who is willing to come forward, some, 
perhaps, of the worst boys in the school stand up, as they 
wish to ingratiate themselves with the headmaster.” $ 

It will be interesting to the Catholic reader to present, 
without comment, the findings of the Commission as a whole. 
They probably represent the normal educated opinion of to- 
day. As already stated, only one witness was opposed to 
instruction in sex matters, but the Commission was con- 
vinced that, “ however difficult and delicate the task may be, 
it is one that cannot, with due regard to the moral safety 
and welfare of youth, be shirked, but must be undertaken 
and should be therefore considered, not as an irksome duty, 
but as a privilege.” ¢ 

It has, they think, been entirely disproved by abundant 
evidence that such instruction should be begun only on the 
approach of puberty. It should be begun much earlier, 
but concerning the age, whether at nine or at ten years, or 
even earlier, there was no general consensus of opinion. The 
Commission, however, thought that instruction should be be- 
gun whenever curiosity appears or when there is any indica- 
tion of bad habits being formed. 

There was no general agreement as to the content of this 
instruction. It was with the more reticent policy that the 
Commission agreed, though it recognized that a larger ex- 
perience and a wider inquiry are necessary for a confident 
judgment as to this content.5 Several conclusions were 
strongly emphasized, as: “Chastity is to be treated as only 
one element in the good life; to treat sex function with 
mystery and sacredness not assigned to the whole of life 


t Report, p. 183. 2 Report, p. 190. 3 Report, p. 224. 
4 Report, p. 2. 5 Report, p. 5. 
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is to introduce a moral disproportion which may even result 
in an obsession.” Fear of the consequences of abusing the 
function should not be stimulated, nor the motive of chivalry. 
to the other sex unduly stressed. Honour, patriotism, social 
obligation, the racial conscience and religion should, as may 
be necessary, be brought into the appeal. Even where a 
bad habit has been formed it should not be treated with 
harshness. Perversions should not be spoken of unless by 
way of necessary warning in the cases where there is reason 
to believe danger exists.? Parenthood should not be isolated 
but treated as a part of the evolution of life. The teach- 
ing should arouse an intellectual interest rather than stimu- 
late an emotional impulse. Premature instruction may be 
dangerous; premature sex knowledge into which the emo- 
tional factor enters is premature sexual experience, and this 
is a grave danger to the developing mind. The Commis- 
sion recognized the insufficiency of knowledge to secure 
virtue and thought that instruction should be given, when 
necessary, by one who has the confidence of, and so can in- 
fluence, the instructed.’ Preparatory instruction as regards 
the facts of life, birth and growth, might be given to a class 
in the biological lessons on botany and zoology, but the in- 
struction to be given at puberty could be best given to only 
a small group. As to the person who ought to give the suit- 
able instruction on sex, there was general agreement that 
the duty rests upon the parents, who, however, threw the 
responsibility on teachers. But even then the consent of the 
parents is essential, and, as far as practicable, their co-opera- 
tion. Maternity and Child Welfare Centres afford valuable 
opportunities for right education in matters of sex and 
parenthood. Teachers in the school should be adequately 
trained to give such instruction, though they do not generally 
recognize the obligation. The Church, too, must be associ- 
ated with parents and teachers, and “much more might be 
done through the agencies of the Church to raise the ideal 
of marriage and parenthood and to bring home to parents 
their responsibility for the instruction of their children as 
well as to fit them to discharge that duty.” 

The Commission dealt with the social responsibility for 
the adolescent and was convinced that to industrial hygiene 


* Report, p. 5. ? Report, p. 7. 3 Report, p. 8. 
4 Report, p. 12. 
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must be added social hygiene, of which the chief aim must 
be the social protection of adolescence during its hours of 
leisure. The Commission passed the resolution: ‘“ We 
recommend the Women’s Auxiliary Police Service as of 
special value to the protection of children, and we consider 
a private training should be given to candidates by women 
only.” 


Five members of the Commission added a note of reserva- 
tion to the effect that, in view of the present lack of sound 
teaching on sex, and as children and adolescents are acquir- 
ing a vitiated knowledge of this subject, it is urgently neces- 
sary that the State should take steps to ensure that every boy 
and girl before leaving school shall receive definite bio- 
logical and physiological instruction about the facts under- 
lying sex and the sex relationship, ethical guidance as to 
duties of parenthood, etc. The consent of the parents will 
not be expected, nor considered necessary, after a short time.? 


If we turn now to another report issued by the London 
County Council in 1914, and embodying the report of the 
Education Committee on the Teaching of Sex-Hygiene, we 
shall find quite another point of view adopted and stressed. 
Whereas the majority of the Commission whose report we 
have been considering took the view that sex instruction 
should be given in schools, though there was no general 
agreement amongst the witnesses as to the content of this 
instruction, in the earlier report we read that “ under no cir- 
cumstances should sex-hygiene (i.e., instruction on the 
matter) be introduced into the class teaching in elementary 
schools. The reasons for this conclusion were two, viz., that 
knowledge and temperament of children differ so much that 
such teaching would shock some children and do harm; the 
second reason was that “to speak of these subjects in class 
must tend to break down the children’s natural modesty and 
reserve. Children naturally feel that if their teacher talks 
about a matter, they can talk about it too.” All the witnesses 
except one endorsed this opinion. The report goes on to 
admit the need of instructing children privately, as occasion 
arises, and even of instructing children of fourteen years 
and upwards in evening institutes. But on the main ques- 
tion, namely, the teaching of sex-hygiene in the classes of 


* Report, p. 251. ? Report, p. 25. 
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elementary schools, the witnesses were practically unanimous 
in condemning it. 

It is permissible to add that the witnesses in this latter 
case knew a great deal more about young children than the 
witnesses cited before the National Birth Rate Commission, 
for they were in daily contact for years with children and 
could not fail to understand child psychology. In the 
second report evidence was given by teachers in schools at 
Hackney, Wandsworth, Kensington, Poplar, City, Peckham, 
Norwood, Paddington. It must, however, be admitted that 
the classes of children were different in the two cases. With- 
out prejudice to either of the reports cited, there is an ex- 
traordinarily poignant passage in An Outlaw’s Diary that 
goes to show, what indeed everyone knows who deals with 
children, that premature sexual knowledge is abhorrent and 
repulsive to a child whose mind has not already been 


corrupted : , 


The devilish red shadow threatens morals with ever increasing 
impudence. “ Let the human mind be set free,” said Kunfi, and 
he replaced religious teaching in the schools by the exposition of 
sexual knowledge. Jewish medical students and lady doctors 
give erotical lectures to little boys and girls, and, so as to make 
their subject quite clear, films are shown which display what 
the children fail to understand. :I heard of two little girls 
who lost their mental balance in consequence of these lectures. 
Some children come home disgusted and fall in tears into their 
mother’s lap. But there are also those who laugh and say 
horrible things to their parents. . . . A woman came to our 
office to-day. “The children turn against me,” she complained, 
and her voice broke. “ School has robbed me of their hearts.”’ I 
tried to console her, but she only shook her head: “ What has 
been defiled in the children’s Soul can never be cleansed 
again! ” I did not know what to say. After all, she was right. 


It remains to say a word or two about the traditional 
attitude of the Catholic Church towards instruction in 
matters of sex. She has no need of Royal Commissions to 
elucidate the psychology of temptation. Her principle has 
always been that development of will-power should always 
accompany growth in knowledge, that natural modesty 
should be shielded by reticence and habits of decorum until 


* An Outlaw’s Diary, by Cécile Tormay. The authoress is writing of Hungary 
not of Russia, where, one may believe, worse things have happened, if that 
be possible. 
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the child is of an age to appreciate the motives, whether 
supernatural or social or individual, which recommend self- 
control. She has two means of avoiding the perils which 
spring from ignorance, her catechetical instructions which 
teach her children the meaning and scope of the sixth and 
ninth Commandments, and the Sacrament of Penance, where- 
in consciences are helped to apply general rules to their own 
experience, and whereby supernatural help is given to re- 
pentance and amendment. Speaking, generally, therefore, 
no Catholic child who goes to a Catholic school is exposed 
to the danger of being led astray through ignorance, or left 
without safe guidance when perplexed by the experiences of 
puberty. Add to these means the cultus of youthful saints 
remarkable for their practice of chastity, and the inculcation 
of devotion to the Virgin Mary, and we can claim that the 
Catholic Church, whenever she has free scope for her 
activities, has solved the question which so puzzles those 
outside her tradition.’ 
H. DAVIS. 


* See, for further discussion of this topic, Gerrard's ‘“‘ The Church and 
Eugenics " (C.S.G.: 1s. 6d.) and “ Marriage and Parenthoood " (Wagner: 4s.). 
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rels; Hektor was glad because of Andromache; the 

lords and councillors themselves approved the journey, 
for Paris should establish yet other treaties with the Achaean 
kings, and Ilios should prosper. So they sped him with 
three ships and magnificent presents—fleeces and metal-work 
and ivory dyed crimson. Going from king to king, Paris 
should solder all together, west and east, and perhaps make 
a true league of cities, for they all spoke much the same 
tongue, and knew themselves akin, despite their wars. Paris 
asked prudently about Penelopeia, and it seemed certain that 
she had been married to Odusseus, king of an island called 
Ithaca, very far away; but Paris was excited that he was 
to travel, and ceased to think much about Penelopeia. 

Paris wanted to go the quickest way, straight across the 
water, for he was very apt to be sea-sick. But he was told 
that he must travel along the northern coast, and then sail 
down into the land of the Achaeans, for in the north there 
were kings who already were bound by treaties to Priamos, 
to whom he must show honour. So he took many coats of 
fleece against the winds, and the rest of his clothes, very 
rich, he folded and put in sacks of waxed stuff, and in boxes 
of cedar wood and ash wood he carried jewels, to give to 
the kings’ daughters, or else to wear himself. 

He went through the towns of those rough kings as 
quickly as he could, and as for their daughters he hated 
them, seeing that they hunted and could throw javelins with 
more strength by far than he had. 

At last he turned and sailed south under Mount Olympos, 
and had awe, even he, of the white throne of the gods; and 
he entered in by the narrow water at the tip of the long 
island Euboia that lies along the mainland there. Thus he 
visited the wide plain there and its stampeding horses; and 
the chiefs told him such tales of the horse-men—men that 
had the very body of a horse and galloped in the mountains 
—that he made haste to depart, especially as the great chief 
Akhilleus was about to return from Skuros, where he was 
offering gifts to the king of that island, Lukomedes, to win 


Piss: was glad to let Paris go, for he hated quar- 
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his daughter in marriage. Akhilleus spent so much time 
in Skuros that his friends made mock of him and said that 
he was growing up a woman among women, and wore their 
dress and played no man’s part in life. They said this 
without fear, for never was there such a man as Akhilleus, 
with his angers and black tears and bloody onslaughts, after 
which he would sit with the gods heavy on his mind so that 
none dared speak to him, not even his friend Patroklos, a 
kindly captain who was gentle even with Paris. 

But Paris made haste southwards, between the island and 
the land and touched at many towns with their castles, but 
none were to his eyes worth looking twice at, so poorer were 
they than Ilios, save indeed Orchomenos, though its great 
walled trenches that took away the water from the plain and 
left it dry seemed mean to Paris, a work of giants rather 
than of gods such as Ilios was; for Paris had no heart for 
such things, but only for the magnificent. 

When he came out into the open sea again, he could for 
a space see Athenai on its crag, where as a boy he had been 
and where he had seen Penelopeia; but he knew it for a 
despicable place compared with Korinthos, where Agamem- 
non, king of many cities, chiefly lived. 

The rock of Korinthos towered so huge above the strip 
of land that ran like a bridge from the northern land to the 
lower one, that Paris began to grow sad. He felt he was 
small and would not cause awe in one who lived in such a 
place. He began to reflect that those who called Agamem- 
non “king of men” might be in the right, although Paris 
would not admit that one of the western folks could possibly 
merit that title, so mean and distant were they to his mind. 
But now he grew saddened and thought that perhaps 
Agamemnon would not at once be so struck with him as he 
had hoped, and in his sadness he took off the fine clothes 
with which he had meant to overcome him, and put on a 
simple vest striped with red and blue and a kilt of yellow, 
and as for his cloak he took one made merely of brown 
fleeces, and a circlet almost plain, gold, with little stars, in- 
stead of his fine crown with rays like the sun all round it. 

But as they drew in to the flat part of the isthmus, he could 
see a crowd on the beach, there doubtless to do him honour, 
and his spirit revived. And when he saw that the man round 
whom the crowd was standing was quite a different sort of 
man from what he had expected Agamemnon to be—a soft- 
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faced man, a laughing man, yellow-haired and easy—he be- 
gan to feel a contempt for him after all and threw down 
the fleeces and sent for his red cloak with the golden fringe. 

He stepped down from the ship by a ladder, for he never 
would jump; and the yellow-haired man came up and took 
his hand masterfully, and struck him on the shoulder with 
geniality, till Paris winced. 

“IT am Menelaos,” he said. ‘‘ Menelaos king in Sparté, 
and I am brother of Agamemnon king of Korinthos and of 
all the cities round. He is holding a council, else he would 
have been here himself to welcome you.” 

He said this because he had a kind heart, for in truth 
Agamemnon had strongly refused to disturb himself so as 
to come down to the shore. For, said he, Paris was visiting 
him unasked. No one wanted visitors from Troié; and, if 
indeed he must submit to these chatterers from the East, why 
did not Priamos come himself? He was not a child, to be 
visited by children. But though Menelaos had not per- 
suaded him to come down to the shore, he had caused him 
to consent that Paris should be entertained with athletic 
sports, for Menelaos had much success in such sports, and was 
glad of a reason to celebrate them. So just as Agamemnon 
was starting on a foray to sack a village in the mountains 
that were turbulent with brigands, he had said that it would 
be well to astonish the stranger with the sight of men from 
the various cities under his sway, and Agamemnon had in 
his haste answered that he might invite them. When 
Agamemnon found how many were coming, he was angry, 
but he reflected that his dignity deserved that even Paris 
should esteem him, and added yet more names. 

On the way up from the landing place, Menelaos talked 
incessantly, leaning across from his chariot to speak to Paris. 

“I am not often here myself,” he said, “ but I live in 
Sparté, which my wife much prefers because of the climate. 
And to tell you the truth,” he said, with a wide laugh, “I do 
not think she loves too well her sister, the queen. Gods! 
these women! Of course at Korinthos I am not going to say 
a word against my sister-in-law; but it is quite certain that 
when my wife is here, Klutaimnestra feels like a lamp beside 
the sun, and love between them dies. My wife is very 
prudent; but she cannot help showing that she is angered 
by the heavy looks of the queen.” 

He paused, and they drove on for a space, he smiling 
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to himself like one of the blessed gods. The charioteers, 
who had heard him talk thus a thousand times, looked side- 
ways at one another, thinking the same thoughts. But they 
hid them beneath their faces. Paris remembered that he 
had not liked Klutaimnestra, but he could not remember 
Helené very well and had thought nothing of her. 

“My wife,” continued Menelaos, “* would have come down 
with me, but she does not think the sun is good for the skin, 
and she seldom goes out. Gods! but these women!” he 
repeated with a roar of laughter. But he would have been 
the first, Paris could see, to remind his wife that the sun was 
apt to disfigure a woman's skin. 

“Between ourselves,” said Menelaos in a loud whisper 
such that the very men that ran beside the chariots could 
quite well hear it, “I have no objection to being at a cer- 
tain distance from my sister-in-law, though I would not say 
a word against her. She has a way of looking. . . . But 
a faithful wife, though Agamemnon is none too easy when 
angered. I often think she has her own thoughts when he 
speaks loudly at her. But we all have our natures, given 
us by the immortal gods. No man is like his brother. Look 
at me. When Helené has her little rages, I laugh. The 
gods have given me laughter. When I laugh,” he said 
proudly, “the house all round me echoes.” 

Paris could well believe it, and was getting tired of Mene- 
laos. The jolting of the chariot was making his face red, 
and the clouds of dust, albeit the road was paved, stuck to 
his face, which was perspiring much. The castle appeared, 
some way up a slope, with huts round it. 

“That,” said Menelaos, “is where the king lives. Of 
course when there is a war everyone goes up to the Akro- 
Korinthos. I believe Agamemnon would be quite content 
to live up there, for he likes to feel himself king of all he 
can see. But it would be awkward for the old men of the 
council. And then Klutaimnestra—the women have to be 
where they can mix with what is going on.” 

“I quite thought,” said Paris, “that you lived at 
Mukenai.” 

The charioteers goaded their horses and for a moment it 
was impossible to talk. Paris repeated his question. Mene- 
laos said that they seldom stayed there. It was convenient 
as a fortress over the road southward, but not for a home. 

“ But,” he added, ‘““Agamemnon is building a tomb there. 
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Or rather, he is re-building one of the old ones. Most re- 
markable, I believe. Round, with a long road to it under 
the earth. For the earth is all over it, like one cap on 
another. For the tomb is a great hollow house, round 
and rising up to a point like a cap for a Titan. Agamem- 
non says he would feel like a prisoner if he were put in a 
box. Klutaimnestra says, why cannot he be burned like 
everybody else? But he does not really like talking of it. 
I should not mention it.” He then laughed. “After all,” 
he said, “what do the dead know? And death be far from 
us. May the omens of your visit all be good. Here we are.” 

“Could I have a bath at once,” said Paris, “ before seeing 
anyone? I am in a horrible state.” 

“ Better say greeting first,” said Menelaos. “ No one will 
mind. And anyhow, there is Agamemnon.” 

“ Greeting, greeting,” said Agamemnon hurriedly. He 
was exactly like what Paris had foreseen. “Come in,” said 
the king. ‘The queen will be glad to see you.” 

“O for the sake of all the gods, king Agamemnon,” cried 
Paris in despair, “suffer me first to have a bath. The salt 
of the sea—the dust of the roads—I am a ghost from Hades, 
not a man.” 

“Baths?” said Agamemnon. “ One is being prepared of 
course. But later, later. The ladies will not mind.” 

“You should see the dust I come home with, down in 
Lakedaimon,” said Menelaos, laughing. ‘‘ Helené is accus- 
tomed. And there is only the queen besides.” 

“These boors,” reflected Paris. 

They entered the hall. 

Paris stood as though struck by gods. 

From the opening in the roof between the four great 
columns, a ray of the sun fell wide and slanting, and in the 
ray was a woman, Helené, the wife of Menelaos, but a god- 
dess to behold. Around her, in the shadowy hall, the white 
light ran; her veil was white, and with white fine fingers 
she held it close around her, and in infinite glistening folds 
it enveloped her. Smoke from the hearth drifted across the 
hall, and Paris could not see where she stood; she stood as a 
god hangs poised, not near to any ground, and from under 
the veil, all round her face, her hair was like mists of gold. 
Like drops of golden rain, her necklace of great beads of 
amber shone in the sunlight. She was a Helené of dazzling 
white and gold, there in the shadowy hall. 
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No word had Paris, but he stood staring at the white 
Helené. 

“Here is the Queen,” he heard Agamemnon saying, and 
his eyes strove to turn themselves to where Klutaimnestra 
stood, to Helené’s right, in the shadows. Klutaimnestra 
looked at Paris through half-shut eyes, and she said some- 
thing of welcome, but he answered her without hearing his 
own words. Then Menelaos embraced his wife, and to 
Paris it seemed as though from his clasp she would vanish 
like smoke in the starry night, when for a moment it passes 
through a moonbeam. He stood murmuring words, first to 
the Queen, and then to Helené, but his words were nothing 
that he had chosen for his speech. Wine was handed round, 
and Paris drank, and recovered his wits a little, and having 
drunk, he was taken to his bath, and returned still god- 
stricken in his wits to the meal. 

After the dinner the women returned, and listened to the 
minstrel. 

He sang of the marriage of Tantalos with the nymph 
Diéné, for Tantalos was the great-grandfather of Agamem- 
non, and, being a Phrygian, was close akin to the men of 
Ilios. Paris thought nothing of the minstrel’s playing of 
the lyre, but when he stopped, he asked for some more tales 
of Agamemnon’s ancestry as he thought this would please 
the king. But Agamemnon said he had had enough and 
began to talk to Paris. Neither Klutaimnestra nor Helen 
said anything, and Menelaos drank quietly alone. 

“We hope,” said Agamemnon, “ you will have a pleasant 
stay here. I may not be able to see as much of you as I 
should like—my duties are heavy. All these cities... 
You are a lucky young man not to be king of anywhere. But 
the queen will take care of you. She thinks you do not look 
very strong, and to-morrow you had better rest.” 

He paused, and by this time Paris hated Agamemnon. 
Then the king went on. 

“All the same, we might just go up the Akro-Korinthos. 
There is a road most of the way. And you could see our 
view. It is considered unequalled. An infinite view all 
round. You see to the rocks of Pytho towards the sunset, 
and you can see the rock of Athenai back where you came 
from. And many cities are visible, but none so important, 
of course, as this one. O no. There is none to equal 
Korinth, not even Sikuon. But all are bound to me by 
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promises. The queen keeps calling me king of men and 
cities,” said he. 

Paris looked round with a graceful gesture, but Mene- 
laos was almost asleep and Helené was threading red flowers 
into the iron chain on which her amber beads were strung. 
Then he caught the heavy eyes of the queen fixed on him, 
and the words died wingless on his lips, so heavy was her 
gaze. 

“In the evening,” pursued Agamemnon, “ we thought of 
having a contest of minstrels. There are many in the neigh- 
bourhood and all of them blind. So they remember their 
songs very well. Some of them can recite for six hours with- 
out ceasing. The one you heard to-night was far from the 
best. That was why I stopped him.” 

Klutaimnestra shut her eyes wearily as the king looked 
towards her. 

“The best,” said Agamemnon, “is called Pleistoanax. 
He could never remember his verses in the old days, while 
he could see, so the queen had his eyes put out. I did not 
approve-——” 

“It answered very well,” said the queen's deep voice. 

“But the people muttered.” 

‘““Muttered? What is muttering? Are you not their 
king?” she asked. 

“I should so much like to see Mukenai,” said Paris 
politely, as there was a pause. 

““Mukenai? Mukenai?” said Agamemnon. ‘“ Why should 
you want to see Mukenai? What have you heard about 
Mukenai?” 

“Who has not heard of golden Mukenai?” 

“It cannot compare with this,” said the king. ‘“ You do 
not need to trouble to see Mukenai.” 

“Why should not the prince see Mukenai if he wishes 
to?” said his wife. “He might like to see your tomb.” 

A gust of wind swept down the opening in the roof, and 
petals from Helené’s flowers drifted about the floor. 

“Tombs?” said the king. ‘‘ Who talks of tombs? Non- 
sense. Mukenai is far off and unpleasant to get to.” 

“It might indeed be better,” said she, “ if you dropped 
the whole plan about the tomb. It were best that the King 
of all the kings should be burned on Akro-Korinth, so that 
all the cities might see the blaze and worship you more duly.” 

“T beg,” said he, “ that you will not interfere with my 
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plans nor discuss this affair. Tombs? Mukenai? Zeus! Is 
not Korinthos enough for any man to see upon one journey? 
Let us have no more talk of this.” 

Paris was really annoyed that he could not see Mukenai, 
but understood that Agamemnon had made up his mind not 
to go there. So he said that he would never tire of Korin- 
thos, which he had only seen from a distance when he was 
a little boy. 

“I forgot you were here before,” said the king. “ That 
was before my time. It is a different place now that I have 
united the kings round myself. You might have seen it, 
and yet you would not know it.” 

“Of course as a meeting place for ships,” said Paris, more 
and more irritated, ‘it has become rich and famous.” 

““Ships—ships—” said Agamemnon. ‘“ Doubtless ships 
come. In many scores they come. But the queen will tell 
you that it is not ships that make this place what it is. It 
could not be other, when the king of the cities round lives 
here. However,” he resumed, “the day after I have arranged 
for athletic sports with men from everywhere. You may 
see many kings.” 

“What have you decided on for your prize?” said 
Klutaimnestra. 

He looked sideways at her, but her eyes did not shake. 

“It is true,” he said, “ that it is not even necessary to have 
judges when I compete. The royal share falls ever to my 
prowess. What would you? the gods have given me every 
pre-eminence.” 

“One has but to look at the king of men,” said Paris, “ to 
feel sure of it.” 

“No doubt you will compete yourself?” 

“IT should love it,” said Paris, “ were I not so tired after 
my journey. And to run or throw the javelin has been too 
heavy for me since my great illness,” said he, trusting that 
Agamemnon would not have heard that his health had never 
suffered. “But,” added he, “I would most willingly sing 
to the lyre, and I would compete with the minstrels. And 
I could dance .. .” 

Agamemnon stared at Paris with wide eyes; but the queen 
welcomed Paris’s words and encouraged him. 

“As you please,” said the king. “‘ Klutaimnestra, I hope 
the arrangements for the food are completed.” 

“The stewardess has received orders,” she said, “ for all 
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that concerns the kings. The captains will see to the men’s 
food. They have been out all day hunting boars.” 

“ But this will never do,” said her husband. ‘Stewardess? 
What stewardess? It is intolerable if I cannot trust the 
least thing to you to see to. And this is of the uttermost 
importance. You must go at once—or no. I had best go 
myself. Forgive me, prince. Everything falls upon my- 
self. Pray drink. Rouse yourself, Menelaes. He sleeps!” 
Agamemnon kicked him, and his brother looked up drowsily. 
“Awake! awake! I must make sure of this myself. 
Stewardess? Where is she?” 

‘My dear,” said Klutaimnestra, “ the stewardess has full 
orders. There is nothing left to see to.” 

“‘Klutaimnestra, I cannot have this. There will certainly 
not be enough. Kings are kings. They cannot go unfed. 
There will be no food for anybody. These things cannot 
be left to chance. Stewardess! We are not in Sparté. 
Stay. I will make sure of the meat. Do you see the maids 
at once about bread and the wine. Enough .. .” 

He went out. 

‘What a fool the man is,” said the queen to herself, hav- 
ing lived somewhat overlong with the king of men. Menelaos 
slept once more. The wine was heavy in him. 

Paris crossed to Helené. He sat down on a low stool be- 
side her chair, and looked up into her eyes. 

“For how many years,” he began, “‘have I wished to meet 
you again.” 

“Wes. My sister reminded me that we had met when 
you were a boy.” 

“Don’t you remember?” said he, somewhat piqued. 

Helené remembered perfectly well, and also that on that 
day Paris had given all his attention to Penelopeia. 

“How long ago it seems,” she said. “ To think that little 
boy was you! And was that really me?” 

She sighed, and played with her necklace dreamily. 

“And you wore that very necklace,” said he by a lucky 
thought that his goddess uttered in his mind. 

“I have always had this necklace,” she said, opening her 
eyes. ‘But it was not so long then. Menelaos gives me 
new beads from time to time. But the chain is so expensive! 
Iron is still most rare in Sparté.” 

“We have whole bowls of it in Ilios,” he said. She 
opened her eyes wider still, and for a space he boasted of 
the treasures of his home. 

VOL. CXLII. K 
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“We have little in Sparté,” she repeated. ‘ Though we 
have a few beautiful things. I have two gold cups, with 
bulls embossed on them . . .” Her eyes swam once more 
with her dream. 

“Cups? bulls?” he said pityingly. “ Beautiful Helené, 
but you must see Ilios.” 

““Menelaos loves Sparté. He does not want to leave it. 
He does not even like coming here. The hunting is far 
better in Lakedaimon. But he had need to come on an affair 
of trade, and the making of roads.” 

Menelaos grunted in his sleep. 

“Divine Helené!” cried Paris, but softly. “ You are lost 


in Sparté!” 
“I was born there,” she said. “My father Tundareos 
lived there. . . . How long ago all that seems! I cannot 


believe it was me. But such is each one’s fate, spun for all 
at birth.” 

“O golden Helené! Never was Tundareos your father. 
Nay, rather Zeus, and some white nymph your mother.” 

She smiled at him. 

“My nurse always told me the god was my father. . . . 
Zeus took the form of a beautiful white swan. That is why,” 
she added, “ the clasp of this necklace is like a swan.”’ 

She showed it to him. 

Paris smiled to himself, but urged his plea that she 
should come to Ilios. The hunting, he said, was superb. 
It would keep Menelaos out of the way, he reflected. “And,” 
he cried, “I will play to you, on my lyre. The very gods 
sleep in its strings, till I arouse them.” 

She sighed. 

“It is my fate to live in Sparté,” she said. 

“Then I will come and visit you in Sparté. On my way 
back from Ithaké.” 

She sat quite upright. 

““Why are you going to Ithaké?” 

“To please my father—to visit the king . . . 

“Do not, do not go to Ithaké,” she said, putting her hand 
on his arm. “You would not like Odusseus. A surly man! 
He would not understand you,” she said, eyes dazzling him. 

“Of course he might be away,” said he. “I hear he 
roams. My visit might be for nothing. But what of his 


wife, Penelopeia?” 
“No doubt my cousin would be there,” said Helené, 


” 
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sitting back in her chair. “She always is. Perhaps that 
would serve you as well. I remember you used to like play- 
ing with her.” 

Paris denied this earnestly. “I could not avoid it,” he 
said. ‘And I was afraid of your beauty. Penelopeia was 
but as lamp to stars, when you were near.” 

“And I cannot deny that marriage has altered her much,” 
said she. “She has grown old rather fast. Still, the kings 
of those parts are said to find her attractive. Anyhow she 
always has a number round about her. O yes; no doubt 
you will visit Ithaké. It is my fate. No one ever comes 
to Sparté. It is a tomb.” 

““Sparté? Sparté?” cried Menelaos, waking up. ‘ What 
were you saying about Sparté? Gods, how I wish I was 
back there! The business of the roads is finished long ago 
and the treaties. But my wife is determined to stay here 
with her sister. She sees more gaiety here than in Sparté.” 
He laughed aloud. “Gods, these women. Talk, talk. But 
Sparté for me! You can talk in Sparté to me, dearest!” 

He rose and sat on the arm of her chair, and ruffled her 
hair under her veil. Helené did not like his fingers when 
he was drunk, and he was clumsy, not like Paris, who had 
played so gently with the fringe of her dress. He dropped 
the veil and took up her necklace of amber beads. 

She drew her head back sharply. 

“Take care, take care,” she cried in a shrill voice. “ You 
will break it!’”’ And she got up hastily and went out. 

“Gods, these women,” repeated he, with his good laugh. 
And he went with Paris arm-in-arm to the guest-chamber, 
and left him there, having heaped fleeces on his bed, and 
then shooting the lock into its socket as he went out. 

Paris sat long on the edge of his bed, smiling. Then 
he rose, folded his tunic, and placed it on a shelf. He sat 
down again, still smiling. 

“The goddess is ever with me,” he said to himself. “ Her 
gifts do not fail me. Powerful are they in life, powerful 
in death.” 

He lay down, and dreams stood over his head, like Helené 
in seeming, but she was not at Sparté, but in Mukenai, and 
stone vaults arched high above her. But in his dream he 
kissed her, and the vault came down on him like a storm. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


ENGLAND AND THE SACRED HEART. 
An Early Instance of the Devotion to its Symbol. 


T is often said that there was a peculiar tenderness in 

the expressions of Catholic devotion in pre-Reformation 
England. There is no doubt but that the symbol of Our 
Lord’s Heart was a favourite one in many places even before 
our Lord appeared to St. Margaret Mary and entrusted her 
with her great mission of recalling the thoughts of the whole 
world to His “ Heart of Love.” St. Francis de Sales set the 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary on the very escutcheon of the 
Order that he founded, and in any Life of the Saint are to be 
found quotations showing that she was not bidden to thrust, 
as it were, this Sign on to a world quite undesirous of accept- 
ing it. Father Thurston, need I say, is able to quote many 
instances of this. But I only want to notice, here, one in- 
stance that I have never seen quoted. 

I remember often seeing, as a boy, some little heart- 
shaped windows in the walls of one wing of Hutton John, 
the very old home of the Hudleston family. Even then it 
struck me that these windows were out of place—they seemed 
to me a piece of Victorian sentiment, like Valentines. But 
they were far older than that, and were definitely, if not de- 
fiantly, Catholic in origin. 

Andrew Hudleston, Cavalier, recusant, and ‘ iesidiiiaia 
papist,” as he was described, was born in 1603 and married 
Dorathie Fleming in 1632. They had three daughters be- 
fore their son Andrew was born in 1637. Dom John Hudle- 
ston, O.S.B., who received Charles II. into the Church, was 
a younger brother of Andrew Hudleston (the father). This 
Andrew was out for King Charles from the beginning of 
the Civil Wars, and there is a tradition that he fought at 
Worcester in 1651, but, as Mr. Hudleston points out to me, 
he must have kept this fairly dark, since the trustees of his 
marriage settlement managed to save Hutton John in the 
interest of Dorathie and his children in 1652-3, and it seems 
unlikely that the family of a “Papist in Arms” in 1651 
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would have kept his house and lands a year or two later. It 
is true that his other lands were confiscated and sold, and it 
is probable that Andrew was in exile for some time after 
this. He recovered Hutton John, however, at the Restora- 
tion, and died there in 1672. His son, alas, had been 
brought up a Protestant. 

The East Wing of the house is one of its more recent 
parts, being of Edward IV.’s reign (it was probably put up 
immediately after 1461), and was rebuilt by Andrew and 
Dorathie in 1660—1662. Both these dates appear on their 
work. The original Entrance Door, which is now in the 
Tower Garden, is dated 1660; but the date on a heraldic 
device, showing the impaled arms of Andrew and of his wife, 
is 1662. Now in the gable above this shield is another 
device composed of two tall blocks let in one above the 
other. On the top block is carved a cross standing on a tri- 
angular base—a “ Mount Calvary,” on which is sculptured 
in three lines, Hoc Signo Vinces; and on either side of the 
cross is the date, 1660. In the lower block is a heart- 
shaped window, so disposed as to make one design with the 
cross. There are four other such windows in the same wing 
of the house. It seems fairly clear then that since the re- 
building could not have been begun before the Restoration, 
the date 1660 marks the beginning of the enterprise and 
1662 its conclusion. I mention this because the date on the 
device in the gable is certainly 1660, while that on the 
escutcheon, though lower in the building, is certainly 1662. 
Now above that escutcheon there are signs of a rough “ re- 
lieving arch,” which suggests that when the builders had 
reached that height, the heraldic stone was not ready for 
insertion, but the work was carried on so as to reach the roof 
without waiting for the lower carving to be completed. It 
was therefore inserted in the space left for it in 1662, al- 
though the cross and heart were put in in 1660. 

Be these details as they may, it remains that this East 
Wing was thus decorated throughout with the religious 
symbol of the Sacred Heart (without those added symbols 
which would simply reduce it to being part of the device 
of the “ Five Wounds ” so popular in England) some years 
before the visions of St. Margaret Mary. These took place - 
(from the special point of view of the revelation of the 
Sacred Heart devotion) in 1674-5. Moreover, Andrew 
Hudleston died four years before Claude de la Colombiére 
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came to St. James’s. The reason I said that the symbols may 
have been put in “ defiantly,” and as a mark of adherence to 
the old religion, is that Andrew’s son had been brought up 
by. the trustees of the marriage as a Protestant—the first of 
the family. I have not quoted this as an extraordinary fact 
of archeology, but because I think it has not yet been in- 
cluded in lists of instances of the (religious) heart symbol 
before the great Revelations that for ever sanctioned that 
devotion in the Church. 
c.c. M. 





THE PROTESTANTISM OF “ ANGLO-CATHOLICISM.” 


S each recurring crisis shakes the Anglican Church the 

question once put by that staunch old Protestant, Sir 
William Harcourt, suggests itself anew—* Will it blow over 
or will she blow up?” With extremists becoming ever more 
extreme and party divisions more pronounced and acute, it 
seems impossible that the famous “ principle of comprehen- 
siveness ""—itself a mere misty phrase invented and intended 
to cover the fact that Anglicanism has no mission to teach 
revealed truth—will be able any longer to keep together the 
mutually repellent members of the Establishment. The 
phenomena connected with the holding of the second 
“Anglo-Catholic” Congress in London during the three days, 
July 1oth—12th, joined with the doctrinal differences em- 
phasized by the discussion on revising the Prayer-Book, seem 
to make the prospect of disruption more and more likely. 
The “Anglo-Catholic” faces it squarely. The author of the 
Anglo-Catholic Case says of himself and his fellow-Angli- 
cans who do not belong to his party: ‘ The Anglo-Catholic 
is like a man who has been allowed to enter a house where 
there are already two or three occupants, but who claims that 
the whole house is rightfully his.”1 Accordingly, the mere 
Protestant, the Evangelical, above all the Modernist, have no 
right to be there,and if the “Anglo-Catholic” has his way,they 
will presently be offered the alternatives of conversion or ex- 
pulsion. ‘We are not Protestants,” says another, writing 
to the British Weekly (July 19th), “we maintain that the 
Church of England has never been Protestant. We regard 
the Reformation as a mistake.” And the Bishop of Zanzibar, 
explaining his action in sending a greeting to the Pope in 


* P. 48. 
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the name of the Congress, spoke of His Holiness as one 
“to whom, were the Church anything like true to its ideals, 
we should owe some measure of obedience.” Clearly some 
‘“Anglo-Catholics,” at any rate, desire the undoing of the Re- 
formation and would return to at least a modified form of 
Papal Supremacy. This ideal was emphasized in a very out- 
spoken paper by the Rev. Francis Hall, of New York, who 
granted “the probability that a permanent governmental 
primacy over the entire Church militant has in effect been 
divinely committed to the Roman See.” He went on, of 
course, to show that the Roman See has exceeded its com- 
mission and therefore cannot at present claim the allegiance 
of Anglicans. Perhaps many of his audience do not go 
quite as far as he. Correspondence in the Church 
Times, in fact, reveals many minor divisions in the party. 
But we can safely assert that if ‘‘ Anglo-Catholics ” are the 
Church of England, the ordinary Protestant, as we have 
known him, has no place therein. 

The Bishop of Durham represents the ordinary Protestant, 
and he in turn has little use for the “Anglo-Catholic.” He 
writes to the British Weekly and to the Morning Post, and 
various provincial papers, putting the Protestant point of 
view with admirable force and clearness. He sees that the 
“Anglo-Catholic” movement 


implies the definite repudiation of the established religious sys- 
tem of the country and the categorical claim to present in the 
parishes, with the name and authority of the Church of England, 
the very version of Christianity which the Church of England 
in its authorized standards, definitely disallows. 


A true Protestant, he recognizes that the Church of Eng- 
land, which changed its doctrines and practices at the Re- 
formation, has power, and may have the will, to do so again, 
but he strongly objects to her clergymen who are taking her 
pay going back on their pledge to observe her ordinances. 
He quotes this ordination pledge as follows: 


I assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to the 
Book of Common Prayer, and to the Ordering of Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons. I believe the Doctrine of the Church of England, 
as therein set forth, to be agreeable to the Word of God: and in 
Public Prayer and administration of the Sacraments I, will use 
the Form in the said Book prescribed, and none othér, except 
so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority. 
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Many, familiar with the practices common in advanced 
“Anglo-Catholic” Churches,will wonder with the Bishop how 
they can be reconciled with these plain prescriptions con- 
cerning both faith and conduct. But perhaps the principle 
enunciated by the Bishop of Zanzibar, regarding the obedi- 
ence due to the Episcopate and presumably to Church ordin- 
ances, affords a solution of the difficulty. They are to be 
obeyed, he says, only in so far as they themselves are obey- 
ing the Catholic Church. But who is to determine when 
they are obeying the Catholic Church? “The ‘ Anglo- 
Catholics,’’’ says the Bishop of Durham, “ have exempted 
themselves from their oath of canonical obedience, or rather 
they have claimed for themselves the right of so inter- 
preting their canonical obligation as to make it precisely 
co-extensive with their own preferences.” And so we go 
round and round. 

It is a simple thought, but seemingly incomprehensible 
to these learned and pious men, that faith means belief on 
authority, that faith in divine revelation means belief on the 
authority of God, that Christ’s disciples believed on His 
authority as God’s messenger, that subsequent ages had to 
believe on God's authority speaking through His living 
Church-—a voice divinely guaranteed never to fail and never 
to deceive. Zanzibar and Durham are united in rejecting 
that authority; they are alike deprived of the basis of Chris- 
tian faith: the gulf which parts them is neither so wide nor so 
deep as it seems: there is, after all, nothing very incon- 
gruous in their both being Bishops of the Church of England. 

J.K. 





RALPH RANDALL. 
Newswriter to James II. 

OWARDS the end of his brief and unfortunate reign, 
James II., the most tactless of kings, spared no en- 
deavour to obtain a good Press. There is also abundant 
evidence that during the last two years of his reign James 
did his best to impress the people with the outward splen- 
dour of the Catholic Church. Priests and monks in their 
habits were to be seen everywhere, no expense was spared 
to make the functions in the very churches (now open to all 
in the metropolis) as splendid as possible, and the King 
exacted due respect from all to Catholic bishops and clergy. 
But, it must not be forgotten, that only ten years pre- 
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viously the same Protestant people that now witnessed all 
this, saw and hailed with shouts of fierce hatred the hanging 
and quartering of priests, only for being priests. James II. 
went too fast in his schemes for toleration, and the Revolu- 
tion and a long night of oppression were the result. 

Nevertheless, it will be interesting to bring to light the 
name of a writer who chronicled many facts not to be found 
in ordinary records. Ralph Randall was a newsletter writer, 
one of several journalists employed by the King at the close 
of 1687. Nothing further is known of Randall's person- 
ality. A search through the numerous memoir writers of 
the time has failed to produce even a solitary mention of 
his name. Whether Randall was a Catholic or not must 
be a matter of some doubt, owing to the strange manner 
in which he sometimes describes Catholic ceremonies, but 
at any rate good service may be done by calling attention 
to his work, and perhaps, in the course of future enquiries, 
others may elicit some information about him. 

At the close of 1687, James II. sanctioned several printed 
newspapers. One was printed in Scotland; and, in Eng- 
land, ““ Modern History; or, a monthly account of all con- 
siderable occurrences,” and also “ The Universal Historical 
Bibliotheque ” appeared, commencing with December. They 
were both well-written periodicals, and the first of them 
dealt with foreign affairs, from a Catholic standpoint, at 
some length. The second periodical, which may be called 
the first “review,” was probably edited by one of the Jesuits 
in London, and criticized books published in all languages. 
In 1688, No. 1 of “ Public Occurrences truely stated” ap- 
peared on February 21st, and up to the twenty-fifth number, 
was written by Henry Care, a Nonconformist notorious for 
his support of Oates and for his attacks upon the King. He 
had recanted in 1683, edited this paper until his death, and 
was then succeeded by the poet Elkanah Settle, who had 
also recanted in 1683. 

Ralph Randall’s newsletters commenced on December 1 3, 
1687, and continued weekly up to and inclusive of March 9, 
1689. The following extract from the first letter will show 
the scope and style of those following, and the first para- 
graphs prove that some interest was being taken in the con- 
test between the Pope and Louis XIV. over the decidedly 
schismatic pretensions of the Gallican Church: 

' His newsletters are in Sloane MSS. Vol. 3929. 
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Our advices from Rome say that the Cardinals in a late Con- 
sistory have by order of the Pope been cautioned to take care 
how they correspond with the French Ambassador, all promising 
a compliance therein, except Cardinal d’Estrée. And His 
Holiness, having by a late Bull excommunicated all such as 
shall continue any pretensions to the franchises, there is little 
appearance of any accommodation in that affair. The rather 
for that we hear the French king, having'caused a convention of 
the Doctors of the Sorbonne and divers of his bishops and 
laid before them the proceedings of the Pope, they have drawn 
up a protest against the said proceedings affirming that His 
Holiness hath not power to excommunicate any Prince or his 
subjects and that without a general council he is fallible. 


Later on, there are references to home ecclesiastical 
affairs : 

It is said the honourable Father Petre hath complained to 
his Majesty of the dreadful swearing, etc., used among his 
Guards, horse and foot, and that his Majesty, extremely dis- 
pleased thereat, said he would have it amended. A report is 
of a Patent likely to pass the Seal for Cardinal Howard to be 
Lord Almoner in place of the Bishop of Ely. But that it is to be 
officiated by the said Father Petre. A clergyman is said to be 
writing a book in defence of the worship of the Church of 
Rome from idolatry. 


James II.’s educational plans were more far-reaching 
than has been supposed, and in these he was, naturally, ably 
helped by the Jesuits. On December 20th Randall wrote: 


A report is that a school is suddenly to be set up at a great 
house in St. Martin’s Lane for the education of young gentle- 
women, and to be taught by four schoolmistresses of the Roman 
Catholic religion, who shall wear the habit of nuns and be pro- 
hibited from taking any reward, their maintenance to be at 
the Queen’s charge, and that in manner as it is in the Savoy for 
youths. The children as well of Protestants as Romanists may 
be there taught without any imposing on account of religion. 
Madam Dupére, the King’s laundress, died last week and was 
buriec' on Sunday in the Chapel at St. James’s. At her burial was 
more than ordinary ceremony, the monks in their habits attend- 
ing the corpse, with a book in one hand and a lighted wax taper 
in the other, saying their usual services, a great silver cross 
being carried before them. 


On December 31st, we have an account of the Christmas 
celebrations, Catholic and Protestant: 


On Saturday night last his Majesty was at chapel for several 
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hours [midnight Mass] and with five of the nobility received 
the Sacrament at the hands of Bishop Laburne. The Lord Chan- 
cellor [Jeffries] with my lady, came on Sunday morning into 
the City attended by three of his own coaches and divers servants 
walking bareheaded to Aldermanbury, the parish in which his 
lordship formerly lived, where he heard Dr. Stratford, the 
minister of the place, and also received the Sacrament from 
him. No preaching was that day at Guildhall, it being shut up, 
but Mr. How, a Nonconformist minister, preached before the 
Lord Mayor at Grocers Hall. Three of the Aldermen, also a son 
of the Earl of Bedford, were present at the said meeting, but 
the Sheriffs and rest of the Aldermen were in their respective 
parishes. 


Passing over the political news (which is of considerable 
importance) we come to the Feast of the Epiphany, des- 
cribed on Saturday, January 7th: 


Last Thursday, the anniversary of King Edward the Confessor 
was observed here, and some went to pay their devotions by visit- 
ing his shrine in Westminster Abbey. A great performance was 
yesterday at the King’s Chapel, Bishop Labourne assisting at 
the Altar, the copes of the priests being all cloth of gold. The 
Earls of Murray, Milford and Dumbarton, having their collars, 
attended his Majesty when he went up to make his offering, 
and the Earl of Peterborough carried the Sword of State before. 
Afterwards his Majesty dined publicly. 


On January 14, 1688, “a great house” was “ fitting up 
in Lincolns Inn Fields for the Franciscan Friars,’’ and on 
January 21st there was a report that a minister converted 
to Catholicism was to receive a dispensation from the King, 
enabling him to retain his living, although he did not 
officiate. At the end of March— 


The house in St. James’s, that was lately sold by the Earl of 
Berkeley, is already fitted up for a monastery. Some religious 
persons are come thither to dwell; and it being consecrated 
on Christmas day, High Mass was performed, and the daily 
service will be there as in other chapels. 


An item follows that is not so pleasant to read—* Seven 
guns are to be planted in the wide place without Whitehall 
Gate where two only have been in time past.” 

On March 24th, another school was noticed: ‘‘ The Jesuits 
have taken a merchants house adjoining to the Roman 
Catholique chapel in Lime St and, its said, intend to make 
a school thereof.” 
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On Good Friday there were impressive services at the 
Royal Chapel: 


A very solemn performance was yesterday [wrote Randall, 
on April 14] at the King’s chapel, relating to the intombment of 
our Saviour, a sermon preached, suitable to the occasion and in 
the chapel most lively pourtrayed, Judas betraying Him, St. 
Peter denying Him, the hanging upon the Cross, the soldiers 
piercing Him, the rending of the Veil of the Temple, etc. 


I do not think that the exact dates and the places of the 
consecration of the Catholic bishops have been noticed 
before: 


Saturday 28 April 1688. On Sunday last [Low Sunday] 
Father Giffard, one of the new bishops, was consecrated in the 
King’s chapel at Whitehall the Nuntio, bishop Leyburn and an 
Irish bishop assisting thereat. Dr. Fenwick preached the Con- 
secration sermon. Several divines of the Church of England, 
some of which of the first rank, were to see the said performance. 


Again, on May Sth, there is the record of an even more 
interesting ceremony: 

I hear the chapel of Magdalene College in Oxford was this 
day fortnight consecrated to the Roman Catholique service and 
that Father Fairfax, a Jesuit, preached there on St. Mark’s 
day. The new chapel, built for the Benedictine Priory in St. 
James’s was consecrated on Saturday last, the Queen dowager 
doing them the honour to be present thereat and on Sunday a ser- 
mon was preached there by Father Corker, their Provincial. 
The new chapel at the Tower is also consecrated, Father Marsh 
officiating therein on Sunday last, assisted by two monks. 


Father Corker, it will be remembered, spent the years 
1680 and 1681 in Newgate under sentence of death for 
being a priest, and was only delivered by Charles II. after 
a great contest with the Sheriffs Pilkington and Shute. 

On Saturday, May 12th, another consecration was 
recorded: 

Father Stafford is made or hath an order to be made Master 
in Chancery there [in Ireland]. On Sunday last Father Ellis, 
another of the new bishops, was consecrated at the Chapel at 
St. James’s, with great ceremony. 


And on Saturday, May 19th, Randall wrote: 
On Sunday last Father Smith, another of the new made 
bishops, was consecrated at Somerset House chapel with greater 


ceremony than the two former, the whole charge thereof being 
at the cost of the Queen dowager. Mr. Ellis, brother to the 
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late consecrated Bishop Ellis, was yesterday sworn Marshal of 
the King’s Bench prison. 

After this, the trial of the seven Protestant bishops took 
place, and was followed by an ominous incident, recorded 
on July 21st: 

We hear from the Camp that some soldiers of the Duke of 
Grafton’s regiment, perceiving one of the King’s priests upon 
the heath [at Hounslow] were heard to say they believed it 
was Father Petre and thereupon discharged their musquets. But 
being at a considerable distance no mischief was done. How- 
ever, complaint being made to the officers they were seized and 
severely punished, also yet in custody. 


The birth of the Prince of Wales (later on termed, in- 
accurately, the Old Pretender) took place about this time, 
and the pleasure of the Pope at the news was recorded, His 
Holiness saying that the Prince “might well be called ‘ the 
Gift of God,’” and ordering 2,000 crowns to be given to the 
poor. With their customary dishonesty, William of Orange 
and Mary wrote “very affectionate letters to his Majesty” 
and “sent presents to the Prince of Wales.” Even in 
September the Church ceremonies continued. On the 15th 
it was recorded that Father Jacob, the Dominican Provin- 
cial, was interred at Somerset House with great solemnity, 
and that “ bishop Gifford being gone upon his visitation was, 
as it is said, met about a mile from Worcester by the High 
Sheriff and almost 100 on horseback and conducted to 
lodgings in that City.” . 

But on Saturday, October 6th, a still more ominous 
incident occurred: 

Mr. Petre, brother of the Honourable Father Petre, preaching 
on Sunday last in the chapel in Lime Street, as he has done for 
every Sunday successively, he was discoursing that the Bible 
was no rule of faith, because erroneously translated, that there 
were at least a hundred errors in the New Testament and a far 
greater number in the Old. One that was gotten among his 
auditory told him, with a loud voice that he lied; or it was a lie. 
Upon which a gentleman that sat near a window drew out his 
sword from his belt and leapt out at the window, the priest also 
got away into the garden and the whole congregation was broken 
up. 

Then, a few weeks later on, came the end, the story of 
which is well known. James II. had gone too fast and 


too far. 
J. G. MUDDIMAN. 
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THE PRYMER IN LATIN AND ENGLISH. 


N an introduction which it was the privilege of the 

present writer to contribute to the artistically printed 
edition of the Prymer, published not long since by Messrs. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, something was said of the 
legislation of Pope St. Pius V., who in 1571, in the Bull 
Superni omnipotentis Dei imposed severe restrictions upon 
the printing of the Little Office of Our Blessed Lady. That 
some check upon the extravagances introduced into the 
Horae of that and an earlier date was imperatively called 
for no one will be tempted to dispute. But the Pontiff, in 
his zeal to repress these abuses, went very far, and not only 
prescribed (always, be it noted, with due consideration for 
traditional usages of recognized antiquity) a uniform text of 
the Officium Parvum B.V.M., from which none under the 
severest penalties could be suffered to depart, but also for- 
bade all translations into the vernacular of such liturgical 
offices, even though the correct text was faithfully repro- 
duced and the version itself was accurate and free from 
objection. This was a decree which entailed particular 
hardship upon the suffering Catholics of the British Isles. 
Not only were they by ancient custom peculiarly attached 
to that manual of devotion which had long been familiar 
to them under the name of “ The Prymer,” and of which the 
most conspicuous element was the Little Office of Our Lady, 
but they had lost to a much greater degree than other nations 
the practice of reciting their more familiar prayers exclu- 
sively in Latin. No feature of Henry VIII.’s ecclesiastical 
legislation was more far-reaching in its effects than the royal 
ordinances which required that the Pater, Ave, Creed and 
other such formule, not to speak of the psalms and collects 
of the Church offices, should be recited and taught to the 
children in English. Even by the time that Queen Mary 
Tudor came to the throne, a generation had grown up which 
was no longer familiar with the Latin prayers, and the result 
was that, though in her reign Catholicism was restored, a 
compromise was arrived at by which henceforth the Office 
of the Blessed Virgin and the other quasi-liturgical elements 
of the Prymer were printed in Latin and English, side by 
side, in the manner now familiar to Catholics everywhere. 

It will be seen, in the light of this explanation, that Pius 
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V.’s prohibition of any translation of liturgical prayers into 
the vernacular was felt by English-speaking Catholics with 
peculiar intensity. If that legislation was maintained, no 
new edition of the Prymer, practically speaking the lay- 
man’s only prayer-book, could be issued in the form which 
had now grown familiar to all the younger generation. It 
is this position of affairs which constitutes the peculiar inter- 
est of a document which, though it has been in print for 
more than forty years, seems to have escaped the notice of 
such investigators as Hoskins, Maskell, Littlehales, and 
others, who have specially concerned themselves with the 
editions of the Prymer. The present writer, who only 
stumbled upon it the other day, must deeply regret the omis- 
sion from the Introduction above referred to of any mention 
of this important piece of evidence. The whole consists 
only of a clause in a paper described as “A Petition for 
Faculties addressed to Pope Gregory XIII. by Dr. William 
Allen [afterwards Cardinal] and the Jesuits on the English 
Mission.” It is dated January, 1582, and may be found 
printed in the supplementary matter added to the first volume 
of the Douay Diaries, edited by Father Knox (p. 365). 
Translating from the Italian original, one of the sections of 
the petition addressed to the Pope represents that— 


Whereas a custom has existed up to this among the Catholics 
in England of using certain little office books (officioli) of the 
Madonna, in Latin and English together, of which there was 
formerly a good supply dating from the time of Queen Mary, 
but which are now all exhausted, and whereas on account of 
the reverence they bear to the Holy See they have not ventured to 
get them reprinted without the express permission of your Beati- 
tude,the priests of the Society of Jesus now on the mission there, 
being importuned by the pressing solicitations of these good 
and devout Catholics, who would derive unspeakable consola- 
tion from such a favour, humbly supplicate your Beatitude to 
grant them this permission, believing that it would be a ser- 
vice to Almighty God and a great help to these souls. 


This clause is marked in the margin—the petition was 
printed by Father Knox from an (intercepted?) copy at the 
Record Office—Concessit, i.e., ‘““he granted it.” At what 

* Father J. H. Pollen has been kind enough to point out a reference to this 
petition in More's Historia Provincia Anglicane S.J. (p.121), and to prove 


to us from an unprinted letter addressed by Father General Acquaviva to Father 
Persons that the petition must have been presented to the Pope before Dec. 


23, 1581. ‘ 
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date the permission thus accorded was carried into effect it 
is difficult to decide with any certainty. Probably whole 
editions of prayer-books of this kind have perished without 
leaving a trace. But we know that a new edition of the 
Prymer was printed by Richard Verstegan at Antwerp in 


1599, and there may have been others still earlier. 
H.T. 








II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


None of our beaten enemies in the war was 
Turkey wins more completely and more deservedly beaten 
the Peace. than Turkey. It had no lawful casus belli 
against the Western Powers to whom indeed it 
was indebted for much help in the past: no motives for fighting 
but sordid self-interest; no ability to fight save what was sup- 
plied, in leading and weapons, by its German mentors. Yet 
this bankrupt, weakling, half-civilized nation, owing solely to 
the blunders of Allied policy since the Armistice, has come 
out of the war, through the Treaty signed at Lausanne on July 
24th, stronger in many respects than it was when it entered. It 
is now an independent Power treating on equal terms with the 
European nations: it has been freed from all foreign inter- 
ference with its domestic Government; it gets back its war-ships 
and armaments: it is relieved, incredible as it sounds, of all 
war-indemnities ; it is allowed to liquidate its civil indebtedness 
in its own debased currency. It has lost, indeed, its shadowy, 
suzeranity over Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, and Arabia—a su- 
zeranity which brought it no strength, but it recovers full sway, 
over all Christian minorities in Asia Minor, including the Greeks 
left on the A2gean littoral, and also Adrianople and Eastern 
Thrace. No foreign troops may remain on its soil: no foreign 
ships control its waters. And as for “ concessions "’ made to 
foreigners by the Constantinople Government, they shall be valid 
“with any necessary readaptation to present economic condi- 
tions.”” Never in human history has such a singular result fol- 
lowed defeat in war. Germany must regard as a miracle the 
good fortune of her satellite. 


We do not grudge the Nationalist Turk the 

Why the Turk fulfilment of his aspirations nor do we blame 
won. the skill and finesse wherewith he achieved it. 

He but took advantage of the faults and follies: 

of his conquerors. The first mistake was to delay the peace settle- 
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ment for nearly two years: if the Supreme Council had no time, 
it could have delegated the preliminaries of the work to another 
authority. In the interval the Turk, stimulated by the second 
mistake, recovered national consciousness, and, worse still, rival 
interests began to develop amongst the chief Allies. The mistake 
which aroused the prostrate Turk to resistance was to make the 
proposed Peace Terms more stringent than those of the Mudros 
Armistice—a similar error to that which some hold to be one 
cause of the present trouble with Germany. At Mudros he con- 
sented to the loss of Mesopotamia, Syria, and the rest. But when 
the Supreme Council, by allowing Greece, in May, 1919, to oc- 
cupy the Smyma district, made known its resolve to give both 
Smyrna and Thrace to Greece, the Turks were stung to resis- 
tance, and a Nationalist Government was formed in Anatolia 
which speedily drew to itself all the real power in the country. 
The Constantinople Government was powerless to suppress its 
rival. It accepted the Treaty of Sévres in May, 1920, but the 
Nationalists refused to do so or to recognize the right of Con- 
stantinople to sign. The Treaty, most unwisely as it proved, gave 
Greece a mandate over the town and district of Smyrna, and the 
Allies unfortunately allowed the Greeks, who had taken little 
part in the War, to enforce the Treaty in Asia Minor. They de- 
feated the Turks in the first campaigns, but, by so doing, drove 
them into the hands of the Bolsheviks from whom they got means 
of continuing the struggle. Then the overthrow of Venizelos 
and the recall of King Constantine at the end of 1920 against 
the wishes of the Allies introduced new complications. The 
Allies summoned both Greeks and Turks (including the Nationa- 
lists) to a Conference in London in February, 1921, and tried to 
make a compromise in regard to the Treaty. The Greeks refused 
the terms proposed, which granted autonomy to Smyrna yet were 
still severe on the Turks, and unhappily inspired by an impru- 
dent nationalism and desire of “ glory,” they were not forbidden 
by the Allies to reopen hostilities against the Angora Govern- 
ment. 
It was here that Allied policy disastrously 
The Danger = failed for the fourth time. There is no doubt 
to Christian : = 
Civilization. that, united, the Powers could have dissuaded 
Greece from the supreme folly of Jaunching 
another war on the exhausted world. They were not united. On 
the contrary, France concluded a secret and separate agreement 
with the Nationalists in 1921 regarding the Syrian frontier, 
whilst the Greeks, with good reason, claimed British official sym- 
pathy. In the result the Greek army, ammunitioned, of course, 
from the West, was swept from Asia Minor, and only saved by 
Allied intervention from being attacked in Europe. The fall of 
Smyrna in September, 1922, and the deposition of the Sultan 
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and the assumption by the Angora Nationalists of supreme power 
in Turkey were the crowning nemesis of what 7he Zimes mildly 
calls a series of diplomatic blunders. Peace had now to be 
made not with a defeated criminal, but with a conqueror flushed 
with victory and filled with a sense of injustice. That peace has 
now been made: it turned mainly on economic questions wherein 
the interests of the Allies, as the Turk knew, were divided. 
They did not put first the common good of Christendom, and 
their opponent got practically what he asked. 

We should not discuss the question here unless it involved 
what is higher than financial interests, those of Christian civi- 
lization. The Turk can never promote that. In his fanatical 
hatred he has banished or exterminated the Armenians and 
Greeks from his territories, those elements, that is, of his popula- 
tion which enabled him, feebly as he did, to maintain some sort 
of economic existence. Unless a miracle happens the new Turkish 
State, politically free, will speedily relapse into economic de- 
pendence on various foreign investors, who—supported by their 
respective Governments—will be a fruitful source of interna- 
tional disturbance. Constantinople hitherto has been mainly a 
Christian city: most of its Christians have had to leave, and the 
rest will be well-advised to abandon it too before the evacua- 
tion by the Allied troops. The exiles from Smyrna, and those 
driven out of Eastern Thrace by consent of the Allies—a measure 
which Lord Curzon characterized as “a thoroughly bad and 
vicious solution for which the world will have to pay the penalty, 
for a hundred years to come ’—are in danger of perishing in 
poverty-stricken Greece, unless the Americans continue their aid 
and the European nations join in helping those who are in a sense 
their victims. The Treaty of Lausanne had to be made, for 
politically and economically peace with Turkey was a necessity, 
but the Treaty of Lausanne has undone the gain to Christianity, 
expected from the war, through the expulsion of the Turk from 


Europe. 


Having in view the results of war, and the in- 

Catholics curable levity of the average human mind 
sieeve. which, after realizing and revolting against 
its horror and futility, speedily acquiesces in 

the contemplation of its renewal, we are in thorough sympathy, 
with the aim of the “ No-War Demonstrations " which are being 
held to-day (July 28th) all over the country. No doubt many 
“cranks” will be found demonstrating with the rest: there is no 
cause so sane and sacred as not to have its fringe of extremists, 
but since the man and woman in the street have much to suffer 
and little to gain in any given war, they are right in letting their 
rulers know from time to time that they do not want war, es- 
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pecially war for commercial interests, that such war, even when 
successful, does far greater injury than benefit to trade, that 
war between civilized peoples is a descent into barbarism, that 
they expect statesmanship to be incessantly employed in remov- 
ing the causes of international friction and devising rational 
means of settling international disputes. Such demonstrations 
are necessary and should be frequent, for those who are respon- 
sible for the safety of the State have to be frequently discus- 
sing the means of security, and as their debates are conducted 
in public and are megaphoned throughout the country by a sen- 
sational press, the public mind is thus kept constantly familiar- 
ized with the idea of war as a possibility and loses sight of its 
barbarous character as a means of settling disputes between 
rational creatures. We are glad, moreover, that the supersession 
of war by arbitration is one of the cardinal points of the Labour 
Party’s programme. If the worker only takes his stand steadily 
and intelligently and internationally on the side of peace, the 
chance of war will become much more remote. Once more, there 
are signs, which we hope are accurate, that the women of each 
nation, on whom the bye-effects of war fall most heavily, may 
come to band themselves together to use their political power 
against war, and discountenance that readiness to invoke force 
as an instrument of policy which is part of the evil legacy, 
of the past. But most of all it behoves Catholics, members of 
the Church universal, who repudiate anything like nationalism 
in religion, to unite in the effort to banish the threat of war 
from international relations. They should be foremost in support 
of Peace Societies which have for object the moulding of public 
opinion, for rightly understood, their Church itself is a great 
Peace Society standing for human brotherhood in Christ and 
the reign of charity on earth. 


In this connection we have to regret and con- 

The Pope and demn the persistent refusal of the League of 
the League. Nations officially to unite the Papacy with its 
endeavours to establish and maintain peace 

amongst men. The Pope is still technically a king, though his 
temporal sway is very restricted, but, further, he is the supreme 
and effective head of a world-wide organization, and can do, 
what no secular ruler can,—instruct and direct consciences. It 
may not be possible nor desirable to regard him in the League 
as one of the sovereign States which compose it: his position is 
as unique as it is powerful, and some special arrangement could 
and should be made to have him represented. It may be that 
the League has not the support it should have from Catholics 
throughout the world, precisely because it fails to do justice 
to the Papacy. Nor should non-Catholics take umbrage at such 
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recognition. The Catholic Church alone is universal: all other 
religious organizations are local, or national, or racial, or mere 
sects within the State: the Church is a world-wide Government, 
which can treat with other Governments on an equality. If non- 
Catholic bodies are really sincere in their desire for peace— 
and certainly the zeal of some of them is admirable—they should 
welcome the additional strength and prestige which would be 
afforded to the League of Nations by the formal adhesion of the 


Papacy. 


Meanwhile there are signs that public opinion 
The Development ji; being educated—it surely would not need 
me... © a. education but for the multitude of false 
teachers amongst us—educated and organized. 
The League Council began its annual session on July Ist, it has 
arranged to hold an enquiry into the administration of the Saar, 
where its officials seem to have been exceeding their powers, 
and it is preparing to consider the report of its Mixed Commis- 
sions on the Reduction of Armaments—a most vital consideration 
for the peace of the world. In the last week of June there was 
a meeting, the seventh yearly, in Vienna of various League of 
Nations Societies—a significant gathering of the delegates of 
twenty-four nations, including America and Canada, and, better 
still, both France and Germany, which passed a unanimous reso- 
lution that the machinery of the League of Nations should be 
used with the co-operation of Germany and, if possible, of the 
United States, in trying to settle the connected questions of 
reparations, inter-Allied debts and the security of frontiers. 
At the beginning of August the Third International Democratic 
Congress, including non-Catholics as well as Catholics, and or- 
ganized by the well-known French publicist, M. Marc Sangnier, 
will be held at Fribourg, in Germany, to discuss Nationalism and 
Disarmament. In September the Assembly of the League of 
Nations will be summoned, when it is hoped that substantial pro- 
gress will be made in that scheme for general disarmament on 
which the welfare of civilization depends. 

So it would seem that the lesson of the war has not been 
entirely forgotten, and that in every nation there are some who 
are trying to avoid another by other means than the madly 
illogical way of piling up armaments. 


At long last the French Government has rati- 

Peace in fied the Washington Treaty concerning the re- 

the Pacific. strictions in the building of capital war-ships, 
whilst reiterating its determination to admit of 

no restriction in the construction of smaller vessels. As battle- 
ships may possibly become obsolete as weapons of war, there 
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is little virtue in this tardy ratification. Nor indeed has the 
Washington Treaty done much save to limit the more spectacular 
forms of naval expenditure. Speaking always as devotees of 
Christian peace, we deprecate the use of such arguments as 
were adduced in defending the construction of a naval dock 
at Singapore. It was said that: “ At present we hold our Empire 
in the Far East subject to the good-will of Japan.” In other 
words, there is no security in Treaties and Agreements, but only. 
in superior force. Surely the Pacific Treaty was made simply to 
secure the Powers concerned against aggression and to enable 
them to dispense with large defensive forces in that ocean, 
To proceed subsequently to make provision for defence by means 
of ships and naval bases seems contrary to the spirit of the 
Treaty. Of course we depend on Japan’s good-will wherever 
Japan is stronger than we; just as Japan or any other Power 
depends on our good-will where we are in the ascendant. The 
peace of the world will not be furthered if we rule out good- 
will as one means of security. There are better arguments in 
support of the Singapore base, but in view of the fact that the 
Pacific Treaty extends to 1936, that the final utility of the 
battleship is still in debate, that the country is desperately poor 
and that it gives the appearance of going back on the new 
policy of conciliation, we should be glad to hear that the pro- 
ject was postponed for some years. 


In the debate on disarmament in the Commons 

Di ent, oF July 23rd the Labour Party courted defeat 
isarmament. by asking for an immediate international con- 
ference to discuss the question. No moment 

could be less propitious for the success of any such Conference. 
France would certainly not join nor would those nations under 
French influence, Poland and the little Entente. But on all sides 
there was a welcome agreement about the desirability of re- 
ducing war-expenditure and the folly of a competition in arma- 
ments. The dispute really turned upon the opportuneness of 
the motion. Yet the argument about “ the present state of the 
world ” can be pressed too far, as also can the Premier's insis- 
tence on the inherent belligerency of human nature. If we are 
always to determine our conduct by present conditions, and act 
as if mere force were always to be ithe ruling factor in inter- 
national relations, it is clear that conditions would never change: 
our conduct would only perpetuate them. And there;is no reason 
to think that, since man’s inherent belligerency has been so far 
tamed and controlled as to make him live peaceably with his 
neighbours, the rule of law cannot be extended to nations. Ac- 
cordingly, whilst governing our conduct in the light of present 


1 Mr. Geoffrey Drage in The Times, July 18. 
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conditions, there should always be a still greater effort to change 
the conditions where they are faulty. And thus, whilst reluctantly 
increasing our Air Force in view of the menacing preponderance 
of France,! we should hasten by every means in our power the 
day when an international agreement may abolish competition in 
this field as in every other. 


That day will never come till the European 
The Pope : : : 

on Peace and ‘Situation has once again become normal. 
the Ruhr. Happily the intervention of the Pope by his 
letter of June 27th, which expresses the al- 
most universal feeling that negotiation must take the place of 
force in the settlement of the Reparations question if European 
civilization is to survive, has had a marked effect in produc- 
ing a change of atmosphere. The Pope urged that if the debtor 
wishes to discharge his debt but appeals to an impartial tribunal 
to determine the extent of his solvency: “ it is an act of essential 
justice and social charity . . . . to accept this offer and not 
to try to exact from the debtor more than he can give.” And 
he further asks the creditors whether in search of guarantees 
“ it is really vital for them to maintain in every case territorial 
occupations.” On the other hand, he has condemned through his 
Nuncio all acts of sabotage in the Ruhr, and is said to have 
counselled the cessation of passive resistance, advice which 
Germany might now reasonably accept. In other words he an- 
ticipated in large measure the spirit of the British Note to France 
which is now under consideration. Thus the prospects of peace 
are brought appreciably nearer. It is to be hoped that Germany, 
will find some means of convincing her creditors of her willing- 
ness to pay according to her capacity. It is the conviction that 
she is a defaulting creditor, concealing her assets and determined 
to evade payment,that France advances to justify her invasionand 
seizure of the Ruhr. It is gratifying to note that the Pope's first 
letter, which was rather resented by the French Government and 
Press, was warmly defended by Cardinal Dubois and General 
de Castelnau. “ The Pope,” declared the former, ‘ wants peace 
—not a peace imposed from the outside by force, but a peace 
of reconciliation based on justice and Christian charity.” And 

so, as we said, the Pope voices the desires of humanity. 

But there will be no peace until private profit in armaments 
is abolished and until the manufacture of munitions of war is 
drastically rationed. There are half a million more men under 
arms in Europe to-day than before the war, and many bankrupt 
nations can yet find money for colossal armies. If only the 
abolition of conscription, that legacy of the French revolution, 
that product and support of militarism, could also be secured, 
what a step towards Christian ideals would be made. 

' The air forces of France equal the combined forces of the Allies, including U.S.A. 
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The Dockers’ Strike, which has now practi- 
uae the cally ended, but which, for five or six weeks, 
Docks. has done great economic damage and put off 
the nation’s recovery, was apparently so con- 
trary to justice and common sense that one suspects causes at 
work which have not been disclosed in the papers. We do not 
mean Bolshevist agitation, though no doubt, wherever there is 
a Communist there is a Bolshevik in the making, but rather 
the conditions of dock-labour itself. The dockers shared in 
the general prosperity of labour during the war and have had 
the common experience of labour since,—the gradual diminu- 
tion of the scale of wages. The malcontents claimed that the 
last reduction, although sanctioned by the agreement of August, 
1922, brings them below subsistence level, and consequently 
in defiance of their leaders they struck work. It would be better 
in all such agreements that the fall in wages should follow the 
fall in prices at a moderate interval. ‘ The shop-keepers in 
West Ham, Woolwich and Wapping,” argued the strikers, “ are 
not responsive to charts compiled in Westminster "—which may 
very well be true. Some touch of human consideration should 
surely be interposed to soften the iron working of an economic 
law. The dockers whose wages are apparently so high are in 
reality casual labourers dependent on the arrival and bulk of 
cargoes, so that there is a demoralizing sequence of slack time 
and overtime, and the average wage is sometimes very low. The 
strike should recall the findings of Lord Shaw’s Court of Inquiry 
in 1920, viz.: 

“That labour frequently or constantly under-employed 
is injurious to the interest of the workers, the ports, and 
the public, and that it is discreditable to Society. /¢ is 
only among those who have sunk very jar, and whom the 
system may have demoralized, that it can be accepted as 
a working substitute for steady and assured employment. 
It has evolved habits of mind and body on the part of the 
‘workmen themselves which are detrimental to them and on 
a wide scale deeply injurious.” 


Mr. Bevan, the able dockers’ leader, against whose author- 
ity the strike was a revolt, condemns the docks’ system as the 
“ horrible bestial conditions of casual labour” and demands a 
“ guaranteed week.” The Shaw Report, whilst acknowledging 
that “it és a convenience to have a reservoir of unemployment 
which can readily be tapped as the need emerges,” goes on 
to declare that “ the time has gone past for assessing the value 
of human labour at the poverty line,” and speaks of this “ callous 
reckoning of men as the spare parts of an industrial machine.” 
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The Report remains a dead letter. The 


= -_ ger = remedy against casual labour—registration of 
Trade-Unionism. @0Ckers and the assurance of a minimum wage 


—is rejected by the employers because it 
would encourage slackness, and handicap British shipping and 
ports in comparison with those of foreigners,—the usual mis- 
trust which may or may not be justified. The matter clearly 
has an international aspect, and as such is being handled by, 
the Labour Bureau of the League of Nations. But even granting, 
hardship, an irresponsible strike of this sort against advice and 
in violation of contract is a bad thing, bad for the men, bad for 
Trade Unionism and bad for the community. Some words of 
Mr. J. H. Thomas to the National Union of Railwaymen are 
much to the point. After reminding his audience that they were 
powerful enough to paralyse the community if they ceased work, 
he also said the true policy was to refer differences to the Court 
of Arbitration. 


“I hope other Trade Unions [he went on] will under- 
stand that; because if Trade Unionism is going to succeed, 
if Labour is going to triumph, it will only be by recog- 
nizing there is a public interest, and that we have no right, 
because of any internal dispute or jealousness, to inflict 
injustice and hardship on the community as a whole.” 


In other words, we are members one of another, and charity 
as well as justice should regulate our conduct. We must not 
pursue our rights, being social entities, in total disregard of 
the interests and convenience of the community, except in the 
rare cases when the community as a whole has joined with our 
immediate opponents in rejecting them. 


— The portentous [using the word in its literal 

” ee sense] debate on the Capitalist system in the 
Section. House of Commons, which was inaugurated 

on March 20th and then postponed, was con- 

cluded on July 17th. It was portentous, because never before 
had the possibility of an abolition of the existing framework 
of Society been discussed by our legislators. It was an aca- 
demic display. There were no arguments besides those to be found 
in the party text-books, no converts were made by either side, 
all the debaters had their minds made up beforehand. The 
anti-Capitalists were careful to free their projects from any 
unjust or predatory suggestions; the Capitalists were full of 
concern for the sad results of monopoly and waste. Neither 
party went down to ultimate foundations and built its argument 
on the essential dignity of human nature and man’s indefeasible 
rights even against Society and the State. No Capitalist pointed 
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out the necessary connection between private-ownership and the 
integrity of the family: no Socialist made the point that what is 
practically Socialism has come already. In this connection a 
writer in the Saturday Review (June 1oth) shows vividly the 
extent to which State-intervention has gradually proceeded. He 
points out: 


1. One-fifth of national income is expended on State 
Benevolence. 

2. Five hundred million pounds annually go in services 
supplementing wages, and in bureaucratic charges. 

3. Half this year’s Budget is earmarked for the support 
of the enslaved class. 

4. One million get Old Age Pensions. 

5. Thirteen and a half million are insured against sick- 
ness and unemployment. 

6. Pensions, civil and military, amount to three million 
pounds. 

7. State-aided housing costs half a million pounds. 

8. Seven million children are educated free. 


Thus it would seem that the Capitalist, industrial, State it- 
self begets Socialism, as it were inevitably. The Trust is a 
sort of inverted Socialism: a working-class, secure of labour 
and subsistence, which is the ideal of Capitalism, would also be 
the result of the realization of Socialist theories. It may be 
that the Catholic Church, the champion of liberty, ownership, 
the family and the individual, will find at last a double-headed 
monster opposed to her. 

It is somewhat comforting to find that although the Labour 
Party at their Conference at the end of June stated that their 
supreme object should be “ the supersession of Capitalism by 
the Socialist Commonwealth,” it rejected for the second time, 
by the huge majority of two and a half million, a proposed 
affiliation with the Communists. 


Another advance towards Socialism (for all 
tampering with the family relation is that) was 
” made on June 8th by the passing of the 

* Equality ’ Divorce Bill in the House of Com- 
mons, to be followed in due course by its acceptance by the 
Lords. We are sorry to see that, instead of taking the only 
possible Catholic attitude of voting steadily against all exten- 
sion of divorce facilities whatever the plea, many Catholic mem- 
bers in both Houses abstained from voting, whilst four were 
misguided enough to vote for its second reading, and one for 
its third in the Commons. The Catholic doctrine is plain: when- 
ever there is a question of something intrinsically wrong the 


‘* Equality 
in 
Divorce. 
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plea for equality of opportunity is not valid: no one is rightly 
aggrieved by being less capable of committing sin than another. 
The thanks of the Catholic body are due to the Universe for 
the clear and able way in which it explained the Catholic posi- 
tion, when the Bill was first mooted on March gth, and on July 
15th after it has passed the Commons. Also to Mr. Blundell, 
who spoke in opposition to its third reading, but who used some 
phrases which have been taken to mean that the Church main- 
tains a double standard of morality. He spoke of the Bill 
as “ an attempt to enforce an artificial equality where no equality. 
exists.” Of course he did not mean that in itself the sin of in- 
fidelity is less grievous in the man than in the woman. The 
gravity of sin is determined, not by sex, but by the amount 
of knowledge, deliberation and wilfulness in the person who 
sins. The standard for all is the law of God, known and under- 
stood and consciously violated. Whatever impairs knowledge or 
will-power, to that extent lessens the guilt of sin. So sex does 
not enter into the matter at all, unless we suppose that all women 
are necessarily less intelligent and weaker-willed than men. 

But what Mr. Blundell meant was, as he later expressed it, 
that in the Society of to-day a greater social stigma attaches 
to the erring wife than to the erring husband, even though in 
point of moral guilt he be the more culpable. This is not 
wholly due to male prejudice but has a foundation in fact. 
For in each violation of the marriage-bond the sinner incurs a 
double guilt: there is a sin against purity and a sin against 
justice. This latter consists in the breach of contract and, in 
respect to the particular marriage, involves, or may involve,worse 
consequences when the wife is the guilty party than when the 
husband is. It is probably owing to this that the woman, even in 
the eyes of the world, is visited with heavier penalties. In 
so far, at any rate, as Catholics are concerned, the difference is 
due, not to a double standard of morality, but simply to the fact 
that by divine ordinance the woman is the child-bearer and not 
the man. 


The “ Anglo-Catholic " Congress held in Lon- 

oe haute uttatie » don on July roth to 12th, resembled in nearly 
Congress. every detail that of three years ago, described 

in our pages by the lively pen of Mr. Britten.? 

There was the same zeal and enthusiasm, the same open pro- 
fession of doctrines abhorrent to Protestantism, the same lusty 
singing of Catholic hymns, the same generous contributions, and 
when all was over, as the Church Times confesses usually hap- 
pens, “a certain sense of bewilderment and diffidence.” The 
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bewilderment might possibly arise from the contrast between 
the doctrines and practices emphasized in the Congress with 
those in vogue in the normal Anglican parish. And it could 
only be deepened by the spectacle of the Anglican Primate, who 
gave no countenance to their assembly, addressing the Wesleyan 
Conference at Bristol a few days later, in furtherance of that 
union with Nonconformity which a mixed commission is arrang- 
ing in the chapel at Lambeth, and the Bishop of Bristol declaring 
that “ whatever irresponsible voices may say” the Church of 
England was at one with the Wesleyan Methodist Church “ on 
the broad, great principles of the Reformation.” They might, 
moreover, be excused their diffidence at finding that, as they 
grow in numbers, so the fissiparous principle, common to all 
sects led by private judgment, begins to assert itself in their 
midst. They are not all “sound on the Holy Father,” and it 
would appear that the modified and conditional allegiance to 
Rome professed by their Chairman, the devotion to Our Lady 
expressed in their hymns, and the development of forms of 
worship in regard to the “ reserved Sacrament,” are not to the 
taste of a considerable number. Let us hope that zeal and 
single-heartedness may win their reward, and that they may in 
large numbers and in God’s good time exchange their bewilder- 
ment and diffidence for the certainty and confidence to be found 
in God’s Church. 


The year is prolific in various Catholic meet- 
Catholic ings devoted, not to finding out the truth de- 
Activities. livered once for all to the saints, but to apply- 
ing it to the changing conditions of life. The 
Summer School of the Catholic Social Guild held a successful 
meeting at Oxford early in July. The triennial National Catholic 
Congress is upon us as we write, to be followed by the Summer 
School of the Conference of Higher Studies at Cambridge. 
Abroad, the remarkable Eucharistic Congress in Paris at the 
beginning of last month showed the French genius for- organi- 
zation and capacity for practical devotion in an eminent degree. 
A Semaine Sociale is at present going on at Grenoble, engaged 
on the vital topic of “The Problem of Population and the 
Birth-Rate Crisis.” In Germany the Cologne KXatholikeniag 
has been forbidden by the Rhineland Commission, but may. 
possibly arrange for another venue. All this shows that Catho- 
lics are realizing their réle more and more, and duly trafficking 
with that Faith which is their highest privilege and greatest 
responsibility. 
THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Cruelty to Animals, Catholic teaching regarding [Revs. A. B. Sharpe and 
C. L. Dessoulavy in The Southwark Record, June, July, 1923, pp. 153, 187]. 

Inspirations, Nature of Biblical [J. Simon in Homiletic Review, July, 
1923, P. 1,035]. 

Genesis: its Historic Value [H. Schumacher, S.T.D. (continued)» 
Homiletic Review, June, July, 1923, pp. 917, 1,027]. 

Tradition at work in the Patristic Age [Dom. J. Chapman in Downside 
Review, Jan. 1923, p. 4} 

American Protestant Proselytism in Italy (Crvi/ta Cattolica, July 16, 
1923, Pp. 515}. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Futile Campaign of detraction against [Civi/ta Cattolica, 

July 7, 1923, p. 46]. 

Catholicity, False Notions of [F. J. S. in Catholic Truth, July 1923, 
p- 103}. 

Coatiauity Fable, the supported. By the Bishop of London [A. H. 
Atteridge in Catholic Times, July 21, 1923, p. 9]. 

Pascal, The Blunders of the Protestant Press on his centenary 
{A. H. Atteridge in Catholic Times, July 7, 1923, p. 10]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Calendar Reform [B. M. Paolini, O0.S.B., quoted in Catholic Magazine 
of S. Africa, June, 1923, p. 259]. 

Celtic Christianity, Catholic and Papal [Mr. de Hirsch-Davies in 7ad/et, 
July 14, 21, 1923, pp. 38, 71). 

vo Popular Party [Catholic Magazine of S. Africa, June, 1923, 
p- 252]. 

Patmore, Coventry. Centenary of [W. Meynell in 7Zad/e/, July 28, 1 
p. 102: Fred —y- Dublin ya Ady 00, p- 24]. aay ee 

Social Guild Summer School at Oxford [Catholic Times, July 21, 28, 
1923: Zadlet, July 26, 1923, p. 119]. 

Thomas Aquinas, St. [Various appreciations in Ecclesiastical Review, 
July, 1923). 

Writer's Week, The Third Catholic [Y. de la Briére in Etudes, July 5, 
1923, p- 93). 




















REVIEWS 


1—A PICKWICKIAN THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE.' 


T is becoming quite a habit with modern writers on 

philosophy to coin their own terminology, a course which 
while it has manifest disadvantages, has at any rate the 
merit that it saves one from the distressing ambiguity which 
arose from the older custom of ascribing to current terms 
a new connotation. One of Mr. Broad’s new terms is 
“ sensum”’ and another is the term “ Pickwickian,” borrowed 
from Mr. G. E. Moore. A sensum is what most people would 
call an “‘ appearance,” but is restricted to an appearance for 
some particular sense—e.g., a visual or tactual appearance. 
In other words, it is the objective factor in the concrete whole, 
sometimes called sensation, and is opposed to the subjective 
factor which is the “act of sensing.” Sensa, however, are 
not to be identified with physical objects, still less with the 
objects of science. In order to prove this Mr. Broad asks 
us to contemplate, from different distances and from different 
points of view, one of those familiar little brown, round, 
patches, which we commonly call pennies. If we do so, says 
Mr. Broad, we shall find that while the penny is always brown, 
it is not always round, but more often elliptical. The dis- 
cussion of this most fascinating little object occupies the 
author for some twenty pages, the upshot of which is that 
if one is determined to call a penny a “ bit of Matter” with 
a shape, size and position, all its own, it is only in a 
“ Pickwickian sense” that one can do so, just as it “ can only 
be true in a highly Pickwickian sense that the Second Person 
of the Trinity is the son of the First ” (p. 233). While if one 
analyses the extension and duration of a penny into points 
and instants, one is becoming more Pickwickian still. 

It will be seen that good taste is not conspicuous in Mr. 
Broad’s style, the more so that he makes many allusions to 
theology and to theologians. For instance, when he had no 
use for a theory, he presents it to the Dean of St. Paul’s: 
when he wants a striking illustration of “‘ the continuous retreat 
of an event into the more and more remote past,” he compares 


1 Scientific Thought, by C. D. Broad, M.A., Litt.D. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Pp. 555. Price 16s. 
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it to the successive retreats of Tom, the ‘‘ baby ” of the family, 
as, ‘“‘moved by the earnest exhortations of the Bishop of 
London,” his father begets more and more children; when 
he desires to stress the need of testing all theories, especially 
his own, he speaks of our doing so “as Cardinal Newman 
tested the Thirty-nine Articles to see how much Catholic 
truth they could be made to contain.”” Even the Eucharist 
is not forgotten, since it is “ the only alleged exception ” to 
the general law that “‘one bit of matter cannot be at two 
different points at the same moment” ; though, in the theory 
before us, it is, of course, only in the Pickwickian sense that 
this law will hold good. 

The first part of Mr. Broad’s work is devoted in the main 
to an exposition of the Special and General Relativity theories. 
Of this subject Mr. Broad has an excellent grasp, and many 
readers will be extremely grateful to him for the lucid way 
in which he has dealt with this difficult subject and has 
brought out the salient features in which the older views 
conflict with the new. 

In the second part of his work he attempts to show how 
the ‘ public”’ world of real things, in which common sense 
believes, and again the world which physics has constructed, 
are related to the private life—histories of individuals and to 
the particular fields of specialised sensa of which the latter 
are composed. While avoiding the fundamental error of 
assuming, with Descartes and Locke, that objects are not 
merely presented to sense, but are re-presentations of real 
objects, Mr. Broad none the less agrees with Locke in so far 
as he holds the main function of critical philosophy to be the 
reconstruction of physical objects out of the sense-data into 
which he has analysed them. Only thus can we justify 
either common sense or physical beliefs. 

Most modern text-books on psychology have attempted to 
explain how it comes about that we perceive an external 
world as we do perceive it. And in general their method is 
the same. They analyse out from our present experience 
certain data, alleged to be primitive, and out of these recon- 
struct the complex objects which now we perceive. This is 
Mr. Broad’s method also, though his analysis is more minute, 
and often more tedious in consequence. Yet all such attempts, 
if they pretend to be more than psychological, as Mr. Broad’s 
does, seem to be vitiated by a fundamental fallacy. They 
confuse origin with validity. If sensa be merely appearances, 
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no matter what be their origin or how they be compounded, 
they will remain mere appearances to the end. The fact that 
when I look at a penny, my semsa can be arranged in series, 
and such series correlated with respect to a common centre, 
and my correlated series correlated yet further with those of 
other people, does not prove, or even suggest, that there is 
a real penny ; nor is it in this way that I have come to believe 
in the existence of pennies. In fact, if I merely perceive an 
elliptical brown disc, I do not yet recognise it as a penny: 
for a penny is also a flat disc, and if it appear elliptical, I must 
be aware that it is placed slantwise with respect to my line of 
vision. 

Another theory peculiar to Mr. Broad is expounded in a 
chapter entitled Time and Change. It is a theory which was 
much criticized in Oxford when the author read a paper here 
on this subject. Mr. Broad rightly maintains that a series 
of events in Time has intrinsic sense, but, in order to obviate 
certain objections raised by Professor McTaggart, he also 
maintains that, while present and past are both real, the 
future is simply nothing at all. ‘‘ Nothing happens to the 
present by becoming past except that fresh slices of existence 
have been added to the history of the world. On the other 
hand, the essence of a present event is, not that it precedes 
future events, but that there is literally nothing to which it has 
the relation of precedence. The sum total of existence is 
always increasing, and it is this which gives the time-series 
a sense as well as an order ”’ (pp. 66-67). 

There is a prima facie plausibility about this theory, and in 
the Pickwickian sense it may be tenable, but I do not think 
it will stand the test of ordinary criticism. For myself and 
my contemporaries the past is real only in the sense that we 
remember having experiences of objects, which were real in 
precisely the same sense that the objects of our present experi- 
ences are real, or in so far as we believe that there were once 
such objects. But in the second sense (though not in the first), 
the future also is real; for we believe that objects will exist 
in precisely the same sense that they have existed or do exist. 
The future does not exist mow. But neither does the past 
exist now. I can remember the past, but not the future, and 
can know more about the past than I can about the future. 
This the intrinsic sense of the time-series will account for. 
Yet the fact remains that, if I think of the future, as an object 
of thought the future has precisely the same kind of reality 
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that the past has. With respect to their reality therefore, 
past and future fall in the same category. As objects of 
thought, both are real. As objects of present sense-experience 
neither are real. In short, the distinction of past, present and 
future is meaningless except relative to myself as an observer. 
If, as in science, I prescind from my present experience as an 
observer, the distinction disappears ; yet reality is still charac- 
terized by successiveness, order, and direction, of each of 
which characteristics science can take account. 

If he is prepared to study it closely the reader will find in 
Scientific Thought much acute criticism and many sound 
principles clearly expressed. It is stiff reading, in spite of 
theological and other interludes. Yet, even if one is not 
carried away by the author’s reasoning, it will well repay 
perusal by those who are interested in the pre-suppositions 
of science and the problems which the Relativity theory has 
bequeathed to us. 

L. J. W. 


2—SPIRITUALISM AND TRICKERY ' 


T is a matter of much regret to us that we do not find 

ourselves unreservedly in agreement with Father de 
Heredia’s conclusions regarding the physical phenomena of 
Spiritualism. As a healthy tonic his book will undoubtedly 
render service to many feeble minds attracted by the glam- 
our of the mysterious. We are also thoroughly content that 
Catholics and the world at large should consider Spiritual- 
ism and Common Sense to be in acute opposition, for we 
are assured that this is entirely true concerning the revela- 
tions of the future life which purport to come through 
mediumistic channels. Of the very wide prevalence of trickery 
wherever séances or demonstrations are given for money, we 
have not the shadow of a doubt; while, to our thinking, it 
is equally certain that the vast majority of alleged spirit 
photographs are faked. None the less, the readers, who after 
perusing this little volume with amusement or sympathetic 
conviction, run off to tell their friends, on the authority of 
such an exceptionally shrewd Jesuit priest as Father de 
Heredia shows himself to be, that there is nothing in Spiri- 
tualism but a gallon of imposture mixed with a teaspoonful 


' Spiritism and Common Sense. By C. M. Heredia. New York: P. J 
Kenedy, and Sons. Pp. xvi. 222. 1922. 
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of telepathy, will not in the long run be helping on the cause 
of religious truth. For inexplicable things do happen, even 
if we confine ourselves to the very simple physical pheno- 
menon of raps. Our author mentions the denunciation of 
Spiritualism by the Fox Sisters but he does not mention the 
fact that they were both at that time confirmed inebriates 
in extreme pecuniary need and that they both subsequently 
retracted the avowals they had made. Of course there is the 
possibility of toe-cracking and it is certain that on occasion 
the Fox Sisters had recourse to it. Moreover, there will 
always be a certain number of practical jokers who find 
amusement in imposing on the credulity of their fellow ex- 
perimenters by lifting the table or making knocks on pur- 
pose. But to our thinking it is inconceivable that a move- 
ment which was based on nothing more than such silly tricks 
should in a year or two win many thousands of ardent con- 
verts, with men of first-rate ability like Judge Edmonds and 
Professor Hare at their head. 

Still, this difference of view must not prevent us from 
recognizing that Father de Heredia has written a very enter- 
taining and useful little book. Also it should be clearly 
stated that the writer in no way excludes the possibility of 
the occurrence of manifestations of diabolic origin, and that 
he quotes at large the decree of the National Counci! of 
Baltimore in 1866. Under the heading of “ List of Books 
consulted,” a useful but somewhat miscellaneous biblio- 
graphy is appended. We must regret, however, that Father 
de Heredia thinks it worth while to find support for his main 
thesis in the testimony of such virulent materialists and 
assailants of Catholicism as Messrs. Joseph McCabe and 
Edward Clodd. WNon tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis. 
These gentlemen who are so contemptuous of spiritistic won- 
ders are wont to denounce with equal conviction the pitiable 
absurdity of a belief in the miracles of Jesus Christ. 


3—THE EXODUS! 


HIS small but vigorous book contains a preliminary 
defence of the historicity of the Pentateuch (mostly 


after H. Wiener) with special reference to the Exodus, and 
' The Exodus in the Light of Archeology. By J. S. Griffiths, Vicar of 
St. Barnabas, Morecambe. Foreword by the Very Rev. H. Wace, D.D. 


Dean of Canterbury. London: Robert Scott. Pp. xi. 79. Price, 2s. 6d. 
net. 1923. 
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a study of the archeology of the Exodus with special refer- 
ence to the chronology. The latter and principal part of the 
book seems to us the better. It will probably win some new 
converts to the old chronology. 

The state of this chronological question is as follows. 
Two datings of the Exodus—under Amen-hotep II. or there- 
abouts and under Meren-Ptah—are supported by good argu- 
ments and by groups of important names. There are also 
a number of independent theories, supported by their 
authors, e.g., those of Eerdmans and of S. A. Cook, refuted 
in the present book; those of Olaf Toffteen and of H. R. 
Hall (with Josephus), not mentioned; and the recent plausi- 
ble suggestion of A. Weigall (with Manetho) in the Daily 
Mail, January 18, 1923, which claims the oppression of 
Israel for Tut-‘onkh-Amen. 

From these authors it is possible to collect a series of 
dates for the Exodus, ranging from c. 1580 toc. 1130. It 
may be inferred how considerable is the difficulty of fixing 
the period, even approximately. Mr. Griffiths, however, has 
found it possible to conclude with the greatest confidence 
that the event took place in the 2nd regnal year of Meren- 
Ptah, i.e., 1233/2 Petrie=1223/2 Breasted (Meyer's dates 
being everywhere ignored). The dating under Meren-Ptah 
is that of the older Egyptologists. The precise fixing of the 
year is perhaps something new. It turns on the allusion to 
Israel on the “ Israel-Stele,” in Meren-Ptah 5, which Mr. 
Griffiths refers to the defeat of Israel by the Palestinians, 
Num. 14, 40 ff., etc. Whatever be the prospects of this 
interesting combination (the penultimate sentence of the in- 
scription would want, perhaps, fresh attention), we are in- 
clined to think that the author has proved his principal point. 

Yet surely there are difficulties; and it may be desirable 
to arrange a compromise which will leave, in the main, the 
above solution intact, and will take account of the best part 
of the apparent evidence to the contrary. If in Egypt the 
fortunes of Israel were bound up with those of the Hyksos, 
it would seem likely that there may have been a fairly 
general] return of compromised Israelites at the time when 
the Hyksos were expelled by Achmosi into Palestine. The 
greater number would remain behind, and suffer oppression, 
till their glorious escape under Meren-Ptah. 

The doubts raised by Alan Gardiner’s articles in the 
Journal of Egyptian Archeology, 1918, as to the locations 
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of Pithom and Rameses, are not to be so easily laid as by the 
Additional Note on this subject. It will not be claimed that 
papyrus Anastasi VI. is conclusive: the other arguments do 
indeed go to show that Dr. Gardiner was wrong about 
Heroonpolis, but the identification of this with Pithom can- 
not, except ad hominem, be simply assumed. It is denied 
by A. Mallon, Zes Hébreux en Egypte, Rome, 1921. This 
book must have been unknown to Mr. Griffiths. He would 
have welcomed, at least, its chronology. He would have 
been pleased also to know F. X. Kugler’s Vom Moses bis 
Paulus, 1922, which has reduced the date of Hammurabi’s 
reign to 1947—05. 

Operating with P. Kugler’s former date for Hammurabi, 
Mr. Griffiths finds it necessary to reject the equation Ham- 
murabi=Amraphel (Gen. xiv.). He ascribes the latter to the 
obscure period before dyn. III. of Babylon. This is inter- 
esting: but a poor case is made out against the common 
identification (pp. 59f.). The difficulty of the 1 of Am- 
raphel could obviously, only be “insuperable” if we had 
the autograph. ‘The remaining Hebrew consonants give 
us only one out of eight possible transliterations of the 
consonants of Hammurabi’s name,’’—as though they might 
have been expected to give us more than one. “ Formerly 
it was thought that the ‘ Arioch, King of Ellasar,’ also men- 
tioned in Gen. xiv., was identical with Warad-Sin, of Larsa 
(not Ellasar)[!] . . . But it is now known, etc.” No men- 
tion of the alternative and perhaps commoner identification 
of Arioch with Rim-Sin, which is not touched by the new 
knowledge. There remains against the common view only 
an argument from silence. 

No imperfection of detail, of course, destroys the value 
of the essay if the main thesis is right, or nearly so. 


4—THE REFORMATION AND ECONOMICS! 


APITALISM or the capitalist system is not synonymous 
with ownership of the instruments of production; its 
origin, aim and working imply a distinct economic outlook 
based upon ultimate assumptions that are mainly of an 
ethical nature. It is, of course, a long cry from Luther’s 
‘An Essay on the Economic Effects of the Reformation. By George 


O’Brien, Litt. D. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. x. 194. 
Price, 7s. 6d. 
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preaching and Calvin’s tenets on religion to the wild pur- 
suit of wealth, stimulated as it is by capitalism in its modern 
form. They would undoubtedly have repudiated the parent- 
age of the avarice which so often underlies the capitalistic 
spirit, but, in doing so, they would be untrue to the logical 
issues that necessarily resulted from their teaching in re- 
ligious and ethical matters. The autonomy granted to the 
individual in the religious sphere, limited only by his inter- 
pretation of a sacred but silent book, was bound to react on 
traditional conceptions in political and economic matters; 
and, since energy and success in worldly affairs was the cal- 
vinistic hall-mark of the “elect,” then the Reformer of 
Geneva must logically claim to have revolutionized the 
economic outlook of man. Socialism, too, is traceable to 
a large extent to the Protestant Reformation, for it postu- 
lates the perfectibility of man by means of the human institu- 
tions under which he lives, and this postulate is tenable 
only when the Catholic teaching of original sin has been 
abandoned. 

Professor O’Brien, as we know from his other works, has 
made a profound study of the origins of our economic sys- 
tem. He is struck, as all students must be, by the intimate 
and necessary connection between religion and economics. 
Man after all is essentially a moral being, and all his con- 
scious acts must be judged by the moral law to which he is 
subject. His pursuit of wealth, therefore, cannot but have 
an ethical bearing and be coloured by his religious beliefs. 
The actual result of the Reformation, whatever the designs 
of its promoters, was to wrest whole domains of human 
activity, not only from the outward control of ecclesiastical 
sanction, but also, almost inevitably, from the control of 
conscience. Professor O’Brien’s book is an exhaustive and 
impartial study of this process which should be welcomed 
by all serious students. It may come as a shock to those who 
have been accustomed, because of the supposed spiritual 
gains of the “ glorious Reformation,” to overlook its disas- 
trous consequences in other spheres, but the shock will be 
salutary if it moves them to re-examine their assumptions. 
The argument throughout the book is supported by Pro- 
testant as well as Catholic economists; it establishes beyond 
doubt the injury done by the Reformation to social and 
economic relations, and thus vindicates the traditional teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church. 


— 
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5—THREE DOCTORAL THESES’ 


ROM the Catholic University of Washington we wel- 

come three dissertations submitted this year, 1923, “ in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy.” As signs of intellectual activity and 
research, these volumes augur well for the future of our 
great transatlantic centre of learning. The three authors 
are a Premonstratensian Canon and two Sisters belonging to 
teaching Orders. 

The Premonstratensian presents us with “a study in Greek 
Epistolography.” His scope is, however, somewhat limited, 
namely, to illustrate by copious examples, drawn mostly from 
Egyptian Papyri, the conventional element in Greek letter- 
writing, throughout the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. 
Thus he deals chiefly with three items of correspondence: 
(1) The opening formula yaipew, followed or not by con- 
ventional “ good wishes”; (2) the closing formula éppwco, 
preceded or not by the Greek variety of cura ut valeas; 
(3) the dating of letters. Some supplementary matter is 
added on “ Oaths formulae’ and the Egyptian equivalents 
of “ John Snooks his mark.” 

Sister Columkille has attempted a more ambitious task; 
for she undertakes to expound St. Augustine’s Syntax as re- 
vealed in his great work, “On the City of God.” Such a 
task presupposes thorough familiarity with classical Latin 
Syntax, above all with the Syntax of Cicero. Hence it is 
much to be regretted that the absence of reference in her 
bibliography list to Lebreton seems to imply that she made 
no use of the epoch-making work, ‘‘ La Syntaxe de Cicéron,” 
of that distinguished Doctor of Sorbonne. She has simply 
taken for granted that Stolz-Smalz’s Latin Grammar has said 
the last word on that subject. With this book for norm 
and guide she furnishes minute details of Augustine’s depar- 
tures from normal classical usage. The value of her 
statistics depends on the accuracy of Stolz-Smalz. 


' (1) A Study in Greek Epistolography. By Rev. F. X. J. Exler, O. 
Praem., M.A. 

(2) The Syntax of “ De Civitate Dei” oj St. Augustine. By Sister 
Mary Columkille Colbert, of the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate 
Word, San Antonio, Texas. 

(3) A Study of the Vocabulary and Rhetoric of the Letters of St. 
Augustine. By Sister Wilfrid Parsons, A.M., of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame of Namur. All three published at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. 
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Like the work just mentioned, Sister Parsons’ study of 
Augustine's epistolary vocabulary and style must have in- 
volved much painstaking research. Her statistics on de- 
rivatives, compounds, foreign loan-words, inflectional pecu- 
liarities and semantics are quite exhaustive. The reading 
of Augustine’s letters will henceforth be immensely facili- 
tated for such as will make use of these valuable aids. Her 
study of Augustine’s Rhetoric, and in particular the analysis 
of his figurative diction seems as complete as it is felicitous. 
She was well advised to adopt Quintilian’s system as the basis 
of her exposition, although one desiderates some good points 
that might have been gleaned from the use of some modern 
Continental manuals. 

The value of such works as those just summarized, as of 
all statistics, depends on their accuracy and on the possibility 
of their being used as instruments of work without control. 
In the treatise on Epistolography we have noticed some mis- 
prints, which under the circumstances are very undesirable. 
The author reproduces the misspellings of the papyri; and 
accordingly all but scholars will be puzzled to know when 
to ascribe an error to the original scribe, and when to the 
careless proof-reader. 

The writer on Syntax (p. 47) gives an instance of incor- 
rect tense-sequence after dicit, where the dependence is 
really on a past infinitive. The remark, on p. 53, that adsit 
is used as the equivalent of tantum abest is not borne out 
by the cited examples. In treating (p. 89) of the causative 
particles, “non quod sed quia,” we read of an “ untenable 
cause” instead of “reported and rejected reason,” neces- 
sitating recourse to a subjunctive. 

In the matter of reliability the palm must be given to the 
third treatise, where the only inaccuracy noticed occurs in 
a note (p. 226), in which solecism is entered as a gram- 
matical figure. It should rather be classified beside 
barbarism. 

J.D. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


MORAL THEOLOGY. 
HE whole field of struggle wherein everyone is engaged who is try- 
ing to acquire the virtue of temperance is surveyed in an elaborate 
study by G. Hoornaert, S.J., called Le Combat de la Pureté (Action 
Catholique, Brussels: 6.90 fr.). He describes first of all the necessity 
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which compels the fight—one must either yield or conquer—then the 
character of the sin of impurity, and how temptations occur; then the 
results of defeat, and the glory of victory; illustrating his theme through- 
out by apt quotations from varied sources. A book for directors as well 
as for those to whom the author specially dedicates it: “ceux qui ont 
vingt ans.” 

CANON Law. 

The Cloister, described as “a Dissertation submitted to the Faculty 
of Sacred Sciences of the Catholic University of America in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Canon Law,” 
by Valentine Theodore Schaaf, O.F.M., J.C.L., of the Province of St. 
John Baptist, Cincinnati, Ohio (“ St. Anthony Messenger ": Ohio), is a 
thoroughly satisfactory piece of work. It deals with what we in this 
country call the law of enclosure. After clearly stating the nature of the 
subject to be discussed, the author gives an historical sketch, both of 
the institution itself and of the pre-Code legislation on the point, in 
53 pages. The remainder of the 171 pages of the book is taken up 
with a discussion of the legislation contained in the Code. This is 
very carefully done with the help of the recognized authorities. In 
our opinion, the author has been led by them, dealing as they do with 
pre-Code legislation, to take too easy a view with regard to the 
number of Religious required before the law of enclosure binds, and too 
strict a view with regard to the places affected. The book has a useful 
index. 

APOLOGETIC. 

Mr. Bernard Holland's little book, Belief and Freedom (B.O. and 
W.: 5s. net), is apologetic in the best sense, for it is a reasoned defence 
by an educated man of the Catholic Faith against the assaults made 
upon it under pretext of its being an enslavement of the intellect. He 
describes what is perhaps the most misunderstood thing in the world, 
the nature of faith, insisting rightly that it is not an inevitable yielding 
to the force of evidence but the willing acceptance of revealed truth as 
guaranteed by a living and trustworthy authority. Where there is no 
freedom there can be no faith. Nevertheless, faith is an intellectual 
virtue, a habit perfecting the intellect through the acquisition of re- 
vealed truth: the act of faith the actual adhesion to truth is made by the 
mind at the command of the will. On page 63 we are not sure that 
Mr. Holland does not exaggerate this function of the will when he says 
that all men can believe if they choose: “ The road of belief is open to 
them at every moment, if only they will take the first step upon it— 
entrance into the Catholic Church.” This would seem to imply, what 
we are sure Mr. Holland does not mean, that one can enter the Church 
without faith, and that the act of faith does not need the free gift of 
the grace of God. However, he does not pretend to write with theological 
accuracy, and in other places he mentions the need of grace. We 
regret that on page 99 he gives renewed currency to the supposed 
saying of Tertullian, misquoted and misapplied,—credo quia impossibite 
—which was exposed in these pages in July, 1906, but which has be- 
come common form with the unhistorical. 

Mr. Herbert Williams, who has written an instructive piece of apolo- 
getic in The Divinity of Christ in the New Testament (Murray: 5s. net), 
may be right in his prophecy that “ the Second Coming is not far away,” 
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but he is certainly unwarranted in stating his opinion as a fact. “ Con- 
cerning that day and hour no one knoweth,” and the supposed sign of its 
advent—the disintegration of non-Catholic Christianity—is counter- 
balanced by the steady growth of the Catholic Church. However, that 
unsupported oditer dictum is not a fair sample of the rest of the book, 
which is a model of close and careful reasoning—drawn not from theo- 
logical premises or suppositions, but from a study of the language 
used by Christ and His Apostles and Evangelists. It is enough for 
Mr. Williams if he shows that, taking the obvious sense of the words 
used, Christ claimed to be God, and His disciples acknowledged His 
claim, and that he does triumphantly by a detailed examination of all the 
relative texts. The book will be especially useful in dealing with Modern- 
ists and Unitarians. 
DEVOTIONAL. 


We are inclined to write in noticing The Secrets of the Religious 
Life (B.O. and W.: 3s. net), the translation of an old French treatise by 
an anonymous Jesuit, that the religious life has no secrets. The end 
is plain, the means are obvious, and if there was any mystery for the 
pioneers, the whole process, as far as the religious is concerned, has since 
become manifest through the experience and tradition of ages. “ Sell 
all thou hast and follow Me,” is its universal formula. However, 
although the pious author is “ revealing " nothing in his booklet which 
the “fervent novice " might not have gathered from the ascetical tradi- 
tions of the Church, he marshalls under the main heads of General 
and Particular Recommendations a number of excellent counsels for 
the beginner in the way of perfection. 

Ever Timely Thoughts is yet another little volume by Father Garesché, 
S.J. (Benziger Bros.: $1.25), containing a score or more of the homely 
utterances on spiritual subjects in which he contrives to touch upon 
deep truths, using a style that lures on the reader with a prejudice 
against sermons in print. Those in the present collection are as crisp, 
and practical as their forerunners. As a poet Father Garesché’s pen is 
never at a loss for a picturesque illustration as well as an apt one. 
He has a special gift for bringing a freshness to things which we have 
heard before, and as these are generally the only things worth hearing— 
hence the value of his books. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The corporal works of mercy so highly praised by Our Lord naturally 
prove a great attraction to souls who are determined to imitate Him, 
and many in the history of the Church are the Congregations founded for 
their exercise. The origin of one of the most notable, that of the 
“ Ministers of the Sick,” founded by St. Camillus de Lellis, is described 
in a very readable volume, The First Red Cross (B.O. and W.: 4s. 6d.), 
by Mrs. Oldmeadow. It depicts the life of the Saint, who was first of all a 
soldier and then a hospital nurse, and so was aptly chosen by Providence 
to inaugurate ambulance work on the field of battle. Mrs. Oldmeadow 
vindicates the claims of St. Camillus in this regard and suggests that 
the red cross on the habits of the sons of St. Camillus at the battle of 
Solferino may have suggested to Durrant the adaptation of that sign 
to the official international organization which was founded in 1864. 
We must congratulate the authoress on her timely book, which intro- 
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duces to English readers a great practical Saint whose exploits have 
long been forgotten. 
ANGLICAN WORKS. 

With this treatise on Eschatology (Longmans: gs.), Dr. Hall, of the 
New York General Theological Seminary, completes the series of ten 
volumes in which, writing from an Anglican standpoint, he has covered 
the whole ground of dogmatic theology. He is to be congratulated on 
the accomplishment of his task—no light one for a man engaged in 
professional duties at a seminary. And at the present time when 
Modernism has obtained such a hold among Protestant divines, and 
belief in a positive revelation is becoming rarer and rarer, it is a satis- 
faction to come across a work in which the author states in plain terms 
that the reason for accepting a doctrine “ is not that it is easily accepted, 
but that it came from Christ (p. 194). Truths such as the resurrection 
of the body and the eternal punishment of the wicked, which, although 
plainly taught by Our Lord, are now commonly enough denied by Pro- 
testant writers, are here explicitly defended. We also note with pleasure 
that the book is dedicated to “the blessed memory of St. Thomas 
Aquinas.” It is rare to find a non-Catholic who has taken the trouble 
to familiarize himself in any measure with the greatest of the mediaeval 
theologians. It should be further mentioned that the work shows a wide 
acquaintance with modern writers, and that special attention is devoted 
to points which in recent years have given rise to discussion. 

We are unable, nevertheless, to regard the book as satisfactory even 
from its own standpoint. In a corpus of Anglican theology an effort 
should surely be made to show that the doctrinal system set forth is 
really that which is accepted in that communion. Some appeal should 
be made to the more eminent Anglican divines such as, e.g., Hooker, 
Bramhall, Bull, Waterland. Yet these names are here conspicuous by 
their absence. The work is not in any sense representatively Anglican: 
whilst it most certainly is not Catholic. It tells us merely what Dr. Hall 
himself happens to regard as the doctrine of the undivided Church. 
The result, it need hardly be said, is highly arbitrary. This is well 
exemplified, e.g., in his treatment of the question of the faithful de- 
parted. He admits an intermediate state during which their souls are 
fitted for their heavenly reward by a process of purification, but declares 
that belief in any form of purgatorial suffering is “purely speculative” 
(p. 86). The texts to which Catholic theologians appeal in vindication 
of that belief are summarily explained away, and the patristic 
authority for it is not even weighed. On many points of Catholic dogma 
he would seem to be inadequately informed. Thus it is difficult to 
suppose that he is aware of the sense attached in Catholic theology to 
partial indulgences (p. 88): and he would seem to hold that our resur- 
rection is in some sense due to a material assimilation of the Risen 
Body of Our Lord in the Holy Eucharist (p. 156). The book will be 
valued by those who belong to the particular type of Anglican church- 
manship which Dr. Hall represents; but to others, we think, it can be 
of little service. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 
The lectures delivered by Mr. R. L. Thouless to ordination-candidates 
during the Long Vacation at Cambridge have been published with the 
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title An Intreduction to the Psychology of Religion (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press: 7s.6d.). Mr. Thouless quite rightly felt that the subject 
was a most important one, particularly for those who would have the 
care of souls. Yet so difficult are the problems treated that it might 
have been wiser to leave well alone. The author has no entirely satis- 
factory solution to offer, and at the present stage of the development 
of the New Psychology it is almost impossible to be definite and clear- 
cut. To his honour, be it said, that he is unwilling to give away the 
supernatural or resolve prayer and holiness into merely natural factors. 
He is securely Christian, and at the same time a competent psychologist 
abreast of modern literature. These qualifications make the work, in 
contrast with so much that is turned out now concerning Freud and the 
Unconscious, sane and critical. The discoveries of experimental psy- 
chology are sifted,—its method is distinguished from philosophy—and 
the features of “Roman” Catholic asceticism for the most part appre- 
ciated; for instance, the pages on the Exercises of St. Ignatius are very 
welcome. Nevertheless, while there is much to commend, there are 
defects. Mr. Thouless seems to lose his critical faculty when he follows 
the late Dr. Rivers, and this has led him to accept far too readily the 
presuppositions of the New Psychologists about Evolution, the Uncon- 
scious, the Nature of Instincts, and the basic ideas of Freud. It is here, 
I think, that a critic of the New Psychology must go most warily ;—facts, 
cures, results, no one denies, but behind the theory there lurk many 
exaggerations and inaccuracies. On a few points Mr. Thouless is cer- 
tainly wrong. “St. Thomas & Kempis” is an anticipation of the judg- 
ment of the Church; the criticism of the faculty-psychology is based on 
misconceptions, and on p. 88 there is a confusion between Ontologism 
and the Ontological argument, which should certainly be corrected in a 
new edition. 
LITURGICAL. 

Father Salvator Capoferri has conferred a distinct service on priests 
by re-publishing the famous Caeremoniale Missae Privatae (Marietti: 
4.50 fr.), of Felice Zualdi, P-C.M. In it he quotes the most recent rubrics 
pertaining to the celebration of Low Mass, as well as the provisions 
of the New Code and Decrees of the Congregation of Rites bearing on 
the same. The arrangement of each page in double columns, with the 
rubrics and the riéws in the left column and the Mass prayers in the 
right column, is to be recommended as making for greater clearness. 
Further, his interpretations adhere to the spirit of the Missal, are not 
arbitrary and are supported by references to approved liturgical authori- 
ties. Another point that still further enhances the value of this work 
is the addition of two Appendices of great utility, which treat of the 
various Votive Masses, the administration of Communion both during 
the time of Mass and at other times, and of the various defects which 
may occur in the celebration of Mass. 


POETRY. 


“ Slender only in bulk: full of the deep things of God.”’ So the writer 
of an exquisite piece of prose—The Foreword to “ Poems,” by Edwin 
Essex, O.P..—has summed up the contents of the latest volume of 
verse from the pen of a priest. “A priest,” says Father McNabb, “ who 
has given up the love and the worship of the best in poetry has for 
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the moment lost his soul.” It is a bold saying; but who will deny 
that at any rate the poet has expressed the finding of a soul in these 
records of the thoughts which haunt the mind of one whose sacred 
office demands that “he shall every day sing or say a tally of song 
under pain of deadly sin ""—again we quote Father McNabb. One of 
the deepest thoughts in the little collection, in which food for a medita- 
tion is sometimes neatly packed in the compass of a couple of stanzas, 
is contained in the poem, “ Death ":— 

It is not like a ship that creeps 

With broken helm and shattered mast, 

Saved from the anger of the deeps 

Into the friendly port at last; 

But as a vessel proud and gay, 

With every shining sail set free 

That casts its mooring bonds away 

And glides into the endless sea. 


Tennyson has the same idea in his “Crossing the Bar,” ‘his last 
poem, but the note of triumph—above all, the use of the word “ gay,” 
—gives this poem a distinguishing note and betrays the faith of the 
writer; only by Catholicism are death and gaiety to be naturally asso- 
ciated. “Loneliness ” is another beautiful little poem telling of a soli- 
tude and silence only known to the mystic:— 

But O, the solitudes 
Shouldst Thou not come! 
The stricken silences 
When Thou art dumb! 


“Impenitence ” gives its tender thought in a single stanza. “ The 
Good Thief” is an example of epigram aptly employed. The little 
volume, which is published by G. Macdonald (London: price 3s. 6d.) 
is artistically printed, but one feels that, although unpretentiousness 
adds to their charm, the poems were worthy of a more durable binding. 
Father Essex must give us another “tally of song" with a stiff cover 
later on. 

For many years past researchful readers have learned from the Ash- 
molean MSS. that “ Mr. Thomas Randall, the poet, his finger being cut 
of by a Riotous Gentleman, his frinde, Mr. William Hemminge made 
an elegy on the same.’ It has remained, however, for Mr. G. C. Moore 
Smith, and his publisher, Mr. Blackwell of Oxford, to give the present 
day world William Hemminge’s Elegy on Randolph’s finger, with a 
lost line replaced, copious textual notes, and the author’s history 
sketched, together with that of the victim of the lost finger and of the 
supervening elegy. The lines contain satires on no less than thirty 
contemporary poets of the early seventeenth century. These, under the 
title, ‘“‘on the Time-Poets,” were published in 1656 in a book entitled 
Choyce Drollery. Students of the literature of the period will revel in 
this example of its trenchant wit. The ordinary reader may be lured 
on by the opening lines, “ Howle howle my sadder Muse and weep a 
strayne,” to a perusal of the poem with its obstructive 17th century 
spelling and be well repaid, but it is doubtful if the excerpt will appeal 
to readers outside a circle which the editor no doubt had in his mind when 
he embarked on his task. One congratulates all concerned on the enter- 
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prize which has given our literary ¢/ite so delightful an addition to 
their bookshelves. The price is 3s. 6d. net. The production is in 
Mr. Blackwell's best style. 

HISTORICAL. 

Under the Shakespearean title, Come now towards Chertsey, Miss 
E. M. Harting has published what is practically a history of the Church 
in the neighbourhood of that ancient Thames-side Benedictine Abbey 
during twelve and a half centuries (from 666 to 1922). An immense 
amount of information is packed into these 50 pages, and a vivid picture 
is traced of the fortunes of the Church as they waxed and waned during 
that long period. Happily now that the Salesian Fathers are established 
there and conduct a flourishing school, the prospects of Catholicity 
are again improving. Miss Harting’s pamphlet which may be purchased 
at 6d. from the Salesian School, Highfield, Chertsey, will no doubt assist 
the efforts of the Fathers to build a much wanted new church. 

That indefatigable Belgian missionary, Fr. T. Van der Schueren, S.J., 
has published in two copiously and beautifully illustrated volumes the 
history of the Belgian Mission of Bengal, equipped with maps and 
statistics and all the usual apparatus of history, but written in a flowing 
and pleasant style with many personal touches and flashes of humour, 
and embracing much more than the religious development of that great 
missionary diocese. An appendix, for instance, gives a long and vivid 
account of the process of elephant taming. Father Van der Schueren 
confines his account to the work amongst the aboriginal tribes of Chota 
Nagpore. During the war when supplies from Belgium were cut off, 
it is interesting to note that such non-religious entities as the Calcutta 
Turf Club, the mercantile community, and the Indian Government it- 
self contributed liberally to the upkeep of the mission, showing that 
its work is recognized as a civilizing influence. Now, of course, these 
donations have largely ceased, but Belgium is not yet able to assume 
again the burden of support. Consequently it is hoped that these large 
and beautiful volumes will help to enlist the sympathy of the Catholic 
body. It is published by Thacker, Spink and Co., of Calcutta. 


FICTION. 


Miss Hester Dalgairn has been happy in her choice of a title for her 
book, Within the Enclosure (Sands and Co.: 7s. net), which, joined with 
the simple photograph on the wrapper, leaves no room for doubt as to 
the subject of the story. The book, we are told, is purely fiction, but, as 
the author says, it has some claim to be called a true story, inasmuch as 
it depicts a life such as is being led within convents to-day. And this 
it does, and it is a beautiful story too. It tells of the first dawn of 
vocation in the soul of a strong-willed and most lovable girl, the sorrow 
at parting from her devoted parents and her life within the enclosure 
from the time of her entry. How her character is moulded, by a process 
which in no way cramps but rather enlarges the scope for her strong 
personality, will come as a surprise even to some Catholics, whose ideas 
about the life of an enclosed nun, and what such ‘a life accomplishes, 
are often as erroneous as they are vague. The whole story is well- 
conceived with a plot which finds unusual denouement; but Miss Dalgairn 
knows what she is writing about, and her light touch will bring truth 
home to many not much given to serious reading. The author is some- 
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times careless in expressing herself, as for instance when she speaks of 
leaving the beaten path of the Commandments to follow the narrower way 
of the counsels of perfection, and the constant reference to “ our 
heroine ” is irritatingly reminiscent of a magazine serial. We like the 
clever chapter describing (and entitled) “‘ A Would-be Mystic.” Alto- 
gether the book might be called most devotional, and many will find 
thoughts therein more profitable for meditation than in many books 
published for that purpose. 

Life in one of those summer camps wherein American boys and 
girls, to judge by advertisements, while away part of the summer vaca- 
tion by leading the simple life, is faithfully depicted in Father Neil 
Boyton’s latest boy story, Whoopee! (Benziger Bros.: $1.25). A very 
jolly life it seems to be, and crowded with incident and adventure. 
British boys will read of it with a certain amount of envy. 

In A Planchette Problem and other Stories (B. O. and W.: 4s. 6d. 
net) Sister Mary Christopher, O.S.D. has chosen twelve prominent London 
Catholic churches around which to weave some purely fictional tales. 
This seems an unnecessarily apologetic way of arousing interest in 
either story or church. The illustrations of the churches are excellent 
and some of the stories have real charm and are prettily told. But 
partly because of this curious mingling of fact with fiction, and also 
because we feel each story was planned solely as an excuse to include 
that particular church, the book strikes us as_ artificial. Had the 
authoress written two books, one describing these beautiful churches, 
and another of short stories without such a definite local setting, the 
result would have been admirable. As it is, we feel like children who, 
with true artistic perception, ask for either a fairy tale or a true story, 
and in this case we have had to go away without either. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


There are those who can read and enjoy Shakespeare, without worry- 
ing about his methods of composition, or the extent of his borrowings. 
or the details of his life. All those circumstances, about which libraries 
have been written, are accidental in regard to the asthetic value of his 
dramas. Yet others find a fuller pleasure in watching the process by 
which the raw or half-developed material is wrought into the perfect 
artistry of the great plays. These will revel in Mr. Frank Mathew’s 
An Image of Shakespeare (Jonathan Cape: 18s. net), wherein, with an 
erudition a German might envy, and keen critical insight, the author 
aims at determining the development of Shakespeare’s genius by study- 
ing the plays one by one in the order of their composition. For the 
purpose, this order, of course, has first to be settled, which Mr. Mathew 
does by examining all evidence available, whether external or internal, 
to fix the dates, or, in the case of many plays, the several dates. The 
book is a notable addition to Shakespearean literature. 

Maurice Barrés, député de Paris, is one of the most ‘fervent of French 
nationalists, and the collection of his speeches on the Rhine question, 
called La Politique Rhénane (Bloud et Gay: 5.00 fr.), is practically a 
plea for the dismemberment of Germany by the detachment, from the 
rule of the Reich, of the Rhine Provinces. No one who is concerned 
for the peace of the world, no one who has any right perception of the 
lessons of the war, can countenance such a policy. Let race and state 
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coincide where they can: to separate them by force or intrigue is simply 
to create a focus of unrest. The Allies had their ichance, when Junker- 
dom was overthrown, of stimulating and encouraging the democratic 
spirit in Germany: they have not taken it, but instead, their policy has 
intensified the spirit of nationalism in the new Republic, and such plans 
and pleas as those of M. Barrés are not only unjust but impracticable. 
We are sorry that such a very belligerent book should be broadcasted 
by the “Comité Catholique des Amitiés Francaises a 1’Etranger.” 

Few volumes can ever have been published with a greater extrinsic 
recommendation than Climbs on Alpine Peaks (Fisher Unwin: 8s. 6d. 
net), by Abate Achille Ratti, now Pope Pius XI. The author has climbed 
to a greater height of spiritual fame than even Mount Everest could 
symbolize, but his past Alpine feats and his lofty attainments as a 
scholar have won for him the interested recognition of many, sports- 
men and students, who are not concerned with his religious eminence. 
Still the record of his mountaineering exploits, simply and vividly told, 
would merit notice even if the Abate had never climbed to the Papacy, 
and produced as it is by Messrs. Fisher Unwin, with introductions by 
his Lordship, the Bishop of Salford, the friend of the Pope’s literary 
years, and by the veteran Alpinist, Mr. Douglas Freshfield, so aptly 
named, enriched moreover by a series of exquisite Alpine photographs, 
it makes a book of abiding interest and value. 

Encyclopedias, to be permanently useful, must manage to grow and 
keep abreast of facts. The managers of the great Catholic Encyclopedia 
which was completed in 1914 have gallantly faced that nécessity, and, 
after issuing a volume containing the changes brought about by the 
new Code of Canon Law, have now produced another supplement, the 
first normal one, embodying the results of the world-war and the addi- 
tions due to the mere lapse of time, and the ‘emergence of new subjects 
of interest. This volume which runs to nearly 800 double-columned pages 
is of course indispensable to all those who have the main edition, as it 
completes, and in some cases corrects, the information given therein, 
and provides nearly 800 new articles on various points of history, 
sociology, philosophy, etc. Thus there is a full treatment of such sub- 
jects as Christian Science, Prohibition, Catholic Evidence Guild, Psy- 
cho-Analysis, Bolshevism, New Thought, etc., not to be found in the 
previous work (Encyclopedia Press: 3o0s.). 

Three scholarly studies, called The Arts in Greece, by F. A. Wright 
(Longmans: 6s. net), deal with Greek dancing, music and painting. For 
Mr. Wright “a simple thing well done without effort,” was the Greek’s 
artistic ideal, and in the study and imitation of Greek models he would 
find a remedy for the restlessness, pretension and weakness of modern 
art. 
The Kenny Press, Dublin, has issued a very full Benedictionale, 
edited by the Rev. J. B. O'Connell, and containing all that can possibly 
be wanted in the way of liturgical prayers and hymns and literaries 
at Benediction. It is excellently printed, and though it gives certain 
devotions peculiar to Ireland, will be found serviceable here as well. 

A chivalrous devotion to Our Blessed Lord has inspired a modern 
Crusader to give his impressions of the Holy Land during the Great 
War. Armel O'Connor, in his Knight in Palestine (B.O. and W.: 3s.), 
has gathered together various articles already published in the /rish 
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Rosary. Past and present are woven into a series of pictures, now of 
the last Expedition under General Allenby, and now of the Crusade 
led by Richard Coeur de Lion, interspersed with little soliloquies on 
Our Lord, His Blessed Mother, and many Saints whose names are con- 
nected with the Holy Places. In his effort to eliminate the personal, the 
author writes of himself in the third person as “ The K.B.S.”, the 
constant repetition of which becomes a little wearisome. This is, how- 
ever, but a slight defect in a little book that »will give pleasure to 
many readers. 

Mr. Albert Mansbridge’s The Older Universities of England, Oxford 
and Cambridge, with drawings by John Mansbridge (Longmans: 7s. 6d. 
net), is a very interesting study by a distinguished educationalist. The 
author has spent many years “in trying to extend the influence of 
Oxford and Cambridge to the entire community,” and to adapt them 
to the requirements of a democratic age. He was a member of the 
Universities’ Commission of 1919—1922, and is nominated as a Statutory 
Commissioner for Oxford under the new Bill. The relations of the 
two Universities to the life of the nation are set forth in a series of 
historical studies. These are fresh, interesting and suggestive. The 
author’s enthusiasm and desire to spread what he so much admires 
in a wider commonalty must appeal to every reader, whatever may 
be his anxieties or misgivings for the future of Oxford and Cambridge. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne have lately issued a useful 
and well-arranged series of mission books, viz., A Register of Sick 
Calls (120 pages: 8 by to: 4s.), A Church Notice Book (200 pages: 10 
by 8: 4s.), and A Register of Mass Intentions (140 pages: 8 by 5: Is. 6d.), 
which can be confidently recommended to the clergy. 

We have not noticed for some time that interesting little publica- 
tion, The Catholic Mind (America Press: 5c. a copy), which neverthe- 
less continues its regular fortnightly appearance. The numbers from 
February 8th to July 8th are before us, presenting as a whole a valuable 
collection of pieces of apologetic, which are useful now, and can be 
stored for future use. 

The recent output of the C.T.S., besides its monthly Catholic Truth, 
which is so very good that we wish it larger, includes Blessed Robert 
Bellarmine, the vivid sketch of the great Cardinal’s career which first 
appeared in our pages; an instructive and inspiring missionary pamph- 
let by Father Francis Bertrand, S.J., styled The Call of the East or 
Caste and Christianity; a reprint of the life of St. Francis of Sales and 
an excellent piece of polemic against the nefarious practice of artificial 
sterility, called “ A City full of Boys and Girls,” by a Catholic woman 
doctor. 
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